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“the outstanding paper 


on the Gillette 
merchandising list” 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Leads Field of Over 200 Papers 


When it scored the highest num- 
ber of points in the Gillette Razor 
Company’s newspaper merchandis- 
ing contest. The Christian Science 
Monitor showed the kind of service 
it is capable of performing for the 
national advertiser. ‘“‘We have often 
heard it said that a national mer- 
chandising job could not be accom- 
plished. You, in our opinion, have 
shown that it can,” said Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, the Gillette 
Company’s advertising agency, in a 
telegram sent to the Monitor soon 
after the close of the contest. 


Over 200 leading newspapers in 
all sections of the country competed. 
They were divided into four groups, 
according to the populations of the 
cities in which they are published. 
Soon after the contest opened, the 
Monitor assumed a commanding 
lead, which it maintained to the fin- 
ish. In making the final awards, the 
Monitor was removed from group 
classification, placed in a class by 
itself, and given equal recognition 
with that received by the winner in 
each group. 


Points were credited to the com- 
peting newspapers for several kinds 


The Christian Science Monitor 


of cooperation. An important serv- 
ise was the placing of posters or 
proof sheets in dealers’ windows. 
The Monitor, with its wide-flung 
organization of advertising repre- 
sentatives, was uniquely fitted to ren- 
der such a service. On the opening 
day of the the contest, posters and 
proof sheets had been sent to 
Monitor advertising representatives 
in approximately 400 cities, and to 
more than a thousand dealers. 


Monitor representatives gave en- 
thusiastic support. Dealers selling 
Gillette Razors and Blades, many of 
them regular Monitor advertisers, 
were glad to cooperate. Posters and 
proof sheets were soon placed in 
hundreds of store windows. Addi- 
tional points were scored for other 
special services designated in the 
contest, with the result that the 
Monitor’s ultimate score was far be- 
yond that of its closest competitor. 


The Monitor also pursued its regu- 
lar plan of obtaining “‘tie-in’”’ adver- 
tisements. Merchants throughout 
the country were quick to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to bring 
Monitor readers to their stores. They 
placed advertisements in the Moni- 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 


What 


Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, 


Ine. 


Say of the Monitor: 


“The Christian Science Monitor 
exceeded our greatest expectations 
in this contest. 


“We have often heard it said that 
a national merchandising job could 
not he accomplished. You, in our 
opinion, have shown that it can. 


“You are the outstanding paper on 
the Gillette merchandising list.” 


tor featuring the New Gillette Razor 
and Blades, thus providing addi- 
tional advertising for the manufac- 
turer’s goods. This “tie-in” service 
was not counted in the score of 
points credited to the Monitor. 


A national dealer cooperative serv- 
ice which no other newspaper and 
no magazine is in position to provide 
is offered to manufacturers by The 
Christian Science Monitor. It adds 
to the value of space in a newspaper 
of the highest journalistic standards, 
long noted for the keen interest of its 
readers in the advertisements it 
publishes, 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U. S. A. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
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New York, 270 Madison Avenue; Detroit, 3-101 General Motors Building; Chicago, 1058 McCormick Building; St. Louis, 1775 Railway Adve 
Exchange Building; Kansas City, 405 National Fidelity Building; San Francisco, 625 Market Street; Los Angeles, 210 West Seventh Sireet; R 

Seattle, 350 Skinner Building; London, 2, Adelphi Terrace ; Paris, 3, Avenue de l’Opera; Berlin, 59a Unter den Linden; 7 
TP 216/30 Florence, 11, Via Magenta. : 
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|For the Men of Tomorrow 
‘land the Homes of Today 
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, The Daily News Junior Fire 

on HIS picture shows a part of the crowd of 60,000 Rape 7 — 

7 a und, body-building, mind- 

boys and friends of boys who assembled in the training, sroperty-saving en- 

— terprise in which more than 


great stadium at Soldier Field on the occasion of the sec- — 45,000 Chicago boys are 
or ond annual Chicago Daily News Junior Fire Depart. °”"* 


. ment spectacle. 

if Five thousand of Chicago’s finest fire fighters competed 
for The Daily News annual drill awards. Eight boys’ 

. bands played. Boys from every section of the city par- 

le ticipated in and viewed the exercises. 

he 

ne The Junior Fire Department is but one item in The 

is, Daily News program of service to the men and women 

: of tomorrow, a program which enlists a total of more 


than 450,000 boys and girls in various enterprises. 


And this program is one reason for the growing favor 
of The Daily News in the Chicago homes of today. 


*!/THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


silway Advertising Home Office John B. Woodward, Inc. Joseph R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
‘ q.> ee oat Cael . 
reet; Representatives: Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42d St. Sacutes Ee, are eon pide 711-312 Glenn Bldg. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Ashland 2770 Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7892 Tel. Walnut 8902 
—— Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


‘ee 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Swbscription price, $4.00 @ year in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under she Aci of March 3, 1879. Wolume XXII. No. 13. 


Thru One Medium 


you can fell your 
Sales Message 
in more than 


155,000 Homes 


in Northern 
New Jersey 


CRG 


Complete Coverage of one of 
the country’s richest and most 
prosperous markets can be ob- 


tained through the medium of 


| Newark 
Evening News 


National Advertisers have 
proved this to their own satis- 
faction and profit. 


It is a fact that 35 per cent of 
National Advertiser's Test 
Campaigns placed in news- 
papers are released in this 
medium. 


And, among all the nation’s 
six-day newspapers it ranks: 


FIRST 
in National Advertising 


FIRST 
in Automobile Advertising 


FIRST 
in Classified Advertising 


and SECOND 
in total advertising 


Such a record can only be 
ascribed to one thing — RE- 
SULTS. 


Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 

New York - Chicago 
San Francisco - 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Long Beach Facts and Figures 


Interesting to a degree—in the light of 
the recent census reports—is an eight and 
a half by eleven fileable brochure pub- 
lished by the Long Beach, California, 
Press-Telegram which predicted Long 
Beach to be the fastest-growing city in 
America—with 160,000 population.* Cer- 
tain it is that it is ome of the fastest, as 
the picture of its skyline, as shown in 
the brochure, will show to anyone who 
knew it ten or even five years ago. 

The 160,000 figure is gained by what is 
termed the “usual method” of computing 
population. It is new to us. We publish 
the formula herewith for cities that are 
facing a like growth. Take two and a 
quarter times the number of names in the 
city directory (will any city directory do 
—or must it be a recent one—if so, how 
recent?), four times the number of gas 
meters, three and a quarter times the num- 
ber of electrical meters, two and a half 
times the number of registered voters and 
five times the number of telephones—stir 
well and put on the shelf until it jells— 
and you have a grand average—simply 
gtand—of 160,934! Fast-growing towns 
please copy. 

Despite an occasional absence of sources 
for data, there is plenty of real meat in 
this twenty-page book which may be had 
direct from M. W. Heaton, national ad- 
vertising manager, care of the Press- 
Telegram, Long Beach, California. 


Retail Relationships 


Faintly similar in character, though not 
in content, is the monograph on “Methods 
for the Study of Retail Relationships,” a 
University of Texas Bulletin (No. 2944) + 
by William J. Reilly, Ph.D., a marketing 
specialist and (at the time) an associate 
professor of business administration at the 
University of Texas. 

Reilly has had a most interesting career. 
At one time, prior to making this study, 
he was with Procter & Gamble in com- 
modity research; later, in conjunction with 
his university teaching work, he conducted 
a highly important study of retail relation- 
ships, concentrating especially on a method 
of establishing trading areas which has 
caused considerable favorable comment for 
its practical use of a simple mathematical 
formula for determining the size of the 
area around various sized Cities. 

This report gives the details of this 
study, including the above-mentioned 
formula, also such by-products (or let us 


*The Census Report gives Long Beach as 
141,390, an increase of 154.3 per cent, which 
is greater than even its big brother Los Angeles— 
with 115.71 per cent. 


+ This number—2944—indicates the scope of 
the intelligent cooperation of the University of 
Texas activity in aiding not only Texans but all 
business men. The Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Texas is one of the most 
ne Some active of these university bureaus. Dr. 

eilly is now director of the research depart- 
ment of the Erickson Company, New York 
advertising agency, having been brought here 
from the West by Harry Dwight Smith not long 
after Mr. Smith’s affiliation with that agency. 


say sidelights) as the size of a typical city 
controlling the style goods trade of various 
income classes, etc. Dr. Reilly’s method 
is particularly interesting, in that it per- 
mits a degree of flexibility obtainable in no 
other method of gauging area size. The 
monograph is well worth having for any- 
one who is interested in new slants on the 
subject of trading areas. Available direct 
through the Bureau of Research at the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, or 
through recommendation of Dr. Reilly at 
230 Park Avenue, in care of the Erickson 
Company. 


Interior Decorating 
Departments 


A report on the “Organization of In- 
terior Decorating Service in Department 
Stores” is one of the recent releases of the 
bureau of research and information of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Compiled as the result of an investiga- 
tion conducted by Grace J. Averill, associ- 
ate in research, and under the supervision 
of William A. Fitzgerald, director of the 
bureau, this twenty-eight-page treatise is 
aimed to help not only department stores 
who already possess interior decoration de- 
partments, but also those who may be con- 
templating them. 

Questionnaires were sent or interviews 
secured from thirty-five leading department 
stores (association members), many of 
which are well-known establishments in 
New York City. The replies are divided 
into two groups: those from stores oper- 
ating large (five or more staff specialists) 
and those from stores operating small de- 
partments (five or less). Comments are 
made on a wide variety of questions rang- 
ing from “who are customers for an in- 
terior decorating service?”’ to the methods 
of accounting used in such a department. 

Among other interesting features the 
report disclosed an extraordinary number 
of departments served by such a service— 
among them being draperies, furniture, 
lamps, floor coverings, pictures, house 
furnishings and china and glassware, in 
the order named—as well as linens, gift 
shop or art wares, radios, clocks, silver- 
ware, wall paper and painting, art needle- 
work, etc. The subject is interestingly 
handled and offers a store of valuable in- 
formation to any whose service or product 
is involved in interior decoration. 

Available at $1.00 a copy through 
Channing E. Sweitzer, managing director 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, 225 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


National Survey of Fuel Oil Distribution 
1928. A survey made by U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Mines, giviti 
statistical data, by states and industries, 0 
gas oil and fuel oil in the United States. 
The American Petroleum Institute, 250 
Park Avenue, New York. Twenty-eight 


pages. 
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| Important Announcement 
‘| 
city j 
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hod S Ld @ 
: thern Agriculturist 
1 no 
The OU e o 
any- 
the 
‘a 
_ New Features 
y at 
cson Four-color art covers on every number. 

A much larger number of pages per copy. 
Better printing and better paper. 

Ben Four-color service to advertisers on cover and 
bo inserts. 
l. e e . 
tiga- Two-color service to advertisers on inserts and 
SOCI- 
r spreads. 
' the 
tres Rotogravure service to advertisers. 
1 de- — 
- Illustrated fiction. 
‘iews Enlarged illustrated service to women readers. 
ment 
y_ of 
* 
pro HE Greater Southern Agriculturist the steady advancement of the rural 
ved will make its appearance Septem- South with a publication that will 
3 ate ber 1 and monthly thereafter. satisfy its growing needs. 
“4 It will respond in a fine way to the Steady growth and even coverage have 
= growing demand from readers and ad- brought the circulation to a point of 
the vertisers for more beauty and variety logical proportion to its field—a point 
ibe in farm papers. that can be easily maintained. This 
a policy will be continued. 
house It will crystallize plans which have No ad sail 
= i Dates iss chee wali foe peut o advance in advertising rates is con- 
sit templated. Lowered production costs 
eedle- This is just another step forward— have made possible an astonishing sav- 
ting a very big one—in the fixed policy of ing to users of four-color copy. New 
oduct the Southern Agriculturist to match rate card on request. 
rough 
rector 
sSOCIa- 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 

Published for more than a quarter of a century 

— by B. Kirk Rankin at Nashville, Tenn. 
aa Advertising Representatives: RIDDLE & YOUNG CO. 
Sta Chicago New York Kansas City 
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More than $4,000,000) 


Present Guarantee A. B. C. Net Paid of 2,300,000} N 
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)}Gain in Four Years 


DELINEATOR was born again in 
November 1926 and the October 1930 


Delineator will close in less than 60 days. 
What will its four-year record be? 


It will be first in circulation gain among 
women’s magazines. 


It will be first in gain in advertising revenue. 


It has also gained in the three and one-half 
years through June 1930, more in space than 
four other women’s magazines combined. 


It will gain more than $4,000,000 in gross adver- 
tising revenue during 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


1E ATOR 


00) New Guarantee with April 1931 of 2,600,000 


ss 
Sa 
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out of every 5 
Reader-Families of The 


Columbus Dispatch 


in GREATER COLUMBUS 


have their copies 


30 Home-Delivered 91% 


Over 81% of the total city circulation of 


. The Columbus Dispatch in Greater Co- 
Sub-Stations lumbus is HOME-DELIVERED by exclu- of the total 
sive Dispatch carrier. Home-delivered cir- ° ° 
and culation is unquestionably the most valu- Circulation of 
able to the advertiser—and it is in the home 
that The Dispatch is supreme. It is this ¢ 
Over 1000 dependable, constantly-growing circulation The Dispatch 
that is the basis of the unequalled response 
exclusive that has caused advertisers to make The 1S 


Dispatch—First in Ohio—First in Colum- 


r bus—and one of the Nation’s leading news- 
Carriers papers in volume of advertising carried. Concentrated 

This is ample justification for any adver- ' 
tiser concentrating in this ONE BIG Central in the 

are required every day to Ohio medium. 

handle the home-delivered C 

— olumbus 

City Circulation The Total Net-Paid Daily Circulation 

Dispatch. These boys de- 

liver 51,608 of the 63,553 Market 


total city circulation of i 26 588 = 
this newspaper. 9 giving a coverage of 115,- 


970, or one paper to every 


63,553 Total City, of which 2.5 homes in a market of 
51,608 is home-delivered 1,216,000 consumers. 


Che Columbus Dispateh 


HARVEY R. YOUNG, 
Advertising Director 


mie heres . OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY } 


Manager General Advtg. 
MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
General Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Sales Campaigns 


A NEW ae aera 
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aomec ail” dees A Campaign that Sold 3,318 Ranges in Forty-two Days............ 572 
a line of food products, which By D. G. Baird 


has brought unusually gratifying 
results in increased sales—par- 
ticularly in popularizing hereto- 
fore unpopular items in the line 
—is to be outlined in an early 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Sales Policies 


Some 30,000 independent mer- The Problem of Living Down a One-product Reputation......... 570 
chants are using the plan, either ; ‘ “a ; 
f wholly or in part. By F. C. Eibell, in charge of advertising, Worthington Pump & 

O patina Machinery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey 
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THE SOUTHEAST CENTERS AT 


Are you charting your own selling territory on that basis? Many a national manufacturer and 
distributor has established in Jacksonville district sales offices, display rooms, branch assembly and 
manufacturing plants—both for economy and sales strategy. Then they back up sales work and dis- 
tribution in Florida and South Georgia through “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper”—7-mornings-a-week! 


The Hlorida Cimes-Anion “FieRia* 
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LAST YEAR’S SALES REcorD|® 


The sales manager is confronted this year with the problem of J of | 
showing sales increases in face of a general business depression. 
He has found it increasingly necessary to make a keener analysis § auth 
of his markets, to strengthen the power of his sales force and to | %s¢ 
have his advertising placed with a more exact knowledge of where 
it will secure maximum results in proportion to its cost. befo 


The Evening World is showing an increase in the amount of space § ° | 
sold to national advertisers. It is the only standard-size evening §f Inte 
newspaper in New York which has such an increase for both the § iter 


first five months of this year and for May; . 

among the standard-size morning newspapers, 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING its only rival in this regard is The Morning a 
World. rn 
Comparison of linage in standard-size weekday ties 
as - New York, 1930 against 1929, The Evening World’s gains clearly reflect the Jf teces 
ee ole closer study being given the New York market J 
Month of First Five . . ‘ : and 
May Months and its media by national advertisers. De- § ;, , 

The Evening World 21,585 Gain 59,151 Gain termined to lessen their costs and to increase 


a Ae See their sales by a more effective use of news- f° ‘ 


The Telegram .... 8,689Loss 27,984 Gain ad by ye chief 
The American .... 3,824Loss 34,628 Loss = em . ane id aerate rer . unqu 
tee ........ 15,817 Loss 127,426 Loss these advertisers are increasing their use of cont 
The Journal ...... 16,433 Loss 107,320 Loss The Evening World even while they are cut- J * © 
The Sun ....,.... 59,318 Loss 183,956 Loss ting down the total space used in New York Je « 
The Herald-Tribune 68,947 Loss 268,094 Loss newspapers—thus illuminating The Evening Irvin 
The Times ....... 105,868 Loss 348,292 Loss World’s true position as New York’s ‘‘founda- gs 
tion newspaper.” earlic 

® « 

—. redis: 

pd ( \ ; the | 

He Cryer ur il 

— : = y = 7 had 1 

Tribune Tower New York’s Foundation Newspaper Gen. Motors Bldg. pp , 


CHICAGO PULITZER BUILDING—NEW YORK DETROIT 


Bldg. 


e @ @ Concurrently with irregularity in the security 
and commodity markets this week there appeared a note- 
worthy group of confident assurances that the pall of un- 
certainty now hanging over most of the world will begin 
to clear away before long, in the United States of America, 
at all events. 


e @ e@ Secretary Mellon told his fellow countrymen 
that fears of great injury to our foreign trade as a result 
of the new tariff schedules were unfounded, being merely 
echoes of the sort that always follow such legislation. 
Secretary Lamont and Dr. Julius Klein, his assistant, spoke 
in like vein, the latter to the radio audience. 


@ @ e Colonel Ayers of Cleveland entered the realm 
of prophecy by opining that clearer skies would be seen 
in America after Labor Day. Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
deputy governor of the New York Reserve Bank, an 
authority in his own field who is not given to boosting 
observations, ventured to put forward the view that ‘‘con- 
tinuous flow of goods to customers gives assurance that the 
economic maladjustment of this period will be ironed out 
before many months have elapsed.” 


@ @ @ Meanwhile Secretary Lamont was sending out 
the Department of Commerce report on the ‘‘Balance of 
International Payments,” in a foreword to which he called 
attention to the noteworthy shrinkage in our net exports 
during 1929, the amount being $561,000,000 less than in 
the preceding year. 


e @ e@ Of this rapid change Secretary Lamont had 
this to say: “That decrease was no doubt in part respon- 
sible for some of the fiscal and foreign exchange difficul- 
ties of certain foreign nations, for some of the world-wide 
recession of business, and for some of the reduction of 
our merchandise exports during the latter part of 1929 
and early in 1930; and it may also have contributed to 
the decline in commodity prices.” 


@ @ @ In the report itself, prepared by Dr. Ray Hall, 
chief of the finance and investment division, appears this 
unqualified statement: ‘“That American prosperity will 
continue for many years, with no very protracted setbacks, 
is seemingly one of the few predictable things.” 


@ @ @ Capping Secretary Lamont’s remarks, came the 
Irving Fisher index number of commodity prices for last 
week showing a new low for the year, 86.2, 0.8 off from 
_ before and 1.6 below where it stood a fortnight 
Carlier, 


® @ @ The announcement made late last week that the 
tediscount bank rate had been reduced unexpectedly to 
the unprecedentedly low point of 214 per cent, though 
hailed as a factor calculated to support commodity prices, 

no immediate discernible effect. In the mood of dis- 
¢ppointment lately prevailing in many quarters the disposi- 
ton was to look upon the action merely as a symptom of 
2 plethora of unused money. In such conditions the 
advent of constructive forces is not often hailed with ac- 
lamations of delight. 


Significant News 


[569] 


@ @ e@ Members of the Canners’ League of California 
are maturing plans to buy up all the No. 1 cling peaches 
grown this year in the northern part of the state as a 
means of sustaining the market, which is threatened with 
a glut. A crop of 485,000 tons is promised compared 
with 179,000 tons in 1929 and far above the bumper crop 
of 1928—344,000 tons. 


@ @ e Lehn & Fink, announcing three new Hinds 
toilet products, let out the news this week that they have 
appropriated $2,000,000 for advertising this year, a sub- 
stantial increase over previous sums so spent. There is 
no sign that women’s toilet tables are suffering from the 
slump in business. 


@ @ e At the same time Lehn & Fink will conduct an 
advertising campaign devoted to warning the public 
against the evils of price-cutting that is fundamentally 
destructive. 


@ @ e International Silver earnings are showing the 
effect of the disturbed conditions as well as of the severe 
decline in the price of the metal which is the company’s 
principal raw material. Current estimates put the amount 
for the second quarter at no more than that reported for 
the first quarter—$168,148—which was 37 per cent less 
than in the like quarter of 1929. 


@ @ e@ Baking companies, on the other hand, seem 
to be prospering, if we are to judge by the showing of 
United Biscuit, a relative newcomer, which earned ninety- 
four cents a share in the first quarter of this year compared 
with eighty cents a share in the same quarter the year 
before and gives promise of equally good progress in the 
second quarter. 


@ @ e Income tax collections in May seem to have 
been in accordance with current conditions as well as those 
that marked the last half of 1929, receipts from corpora- 
tions having dropped from $25,944,489 in 1929 to $20,- 
413,886 in 1930, and receipts from individuals having 
gone off $2,097,527 to $15,444,989. Yet for the year 
ended June 18 total collections on income tax account ex- 
ceeded last year’s, having reached the sum of $2,223,674,- 
865 compared with $2,135,426,554. Among such figures 
it is hard to trace the speculative losses of which so much 
has been heard. 


@ @ e Automobile production in May totaled 417,154 
cars compared with 604,691 in May, 1929, and 425,783 
in May, 1928. The decline from April was only 1.3 per 
cent, while last year the drop between was 2.7 per cent. 


@ @ @ j. C. Penney made public announcement this 
week of retail price reductions based on raw material price 
levels, a subject which is discussed in an editorial note on 
another page of this issue. 


@ @ e A recent survey of department stores practice 
finds that while a large number of these stores are now 
passing on to the consumer the reductions in cost of raw 
material, almost as many are using the increase in margin 
of profit to improve quality or promote sales. 


BY 
Yr C. BISELL 


In Charge of Advertising, Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey 


ECAUSE the Worthington 
Be & Machinery Corpora- 

tion has built up such an en- 

viable reputation as a pump 
manufacturer (it was founded eighty- 
nine years ago and makes thousands 
of types and sizes of pumps for every 
need), its sales force has found it 
increasingly difficult in recent years to 
“live down” this reputation as other 
types of products were added to the 
line. 

Today, besides pumps, the corpora- 
tion makes air, gas and ammonia 
compressors, water, oil and gasoline 
meters, condensers, Diesel and gas 
engines, stationary and locomotive 
feedwater heaters, Multi-V-Drives 
and chromium plating. Over half of 
its volume comes from products other 
than pumps. Yet innumerable times 
visitors to Worthington plants are 
amazed to find that products other 
than pumps are manufactured. Time 
after time, when a salesman introduces 
himself to industrial executives as 
a Worthington representative, the 
prospect will reply, “Oh, yes, Worth- 
ington. You people are the pump 
specialists.” 

In the past four or five years an 
attempt has been made both in ad- 
vertising and personal selling to over- 
come this condition of incomplete 
identity. Each advertisement carried a 
box listing the Worthington products. 
For the last three years the Worthing- 
ton sales force has been undergoing 
a change-over process. Formerly the 
majority of Worthington salesmen 
were specialists on one type of prod- 
uct. Today each must be able to serve 
the prospect on all products. The 
element of specialization, and particu- 
lar engineering knowledge so neces- 
sary to the sale of many products in 
the line, is now supplied by the plant 
engineering staffs and a limited num- 
ber of specialists attached to the staffs 
of the division sales managers of vari- 
ous products. 


The Problem of Living Down 
a One-Product Reputation 


WORTHINGTON METERS (nie Petroleum Industry 


The salesman’s manual and reference book makes use of the same 


flow chart idea employed in the advertising. 


Pictures of the 


various products give the sales message emphasis. 


Even though they manufacture a wide line of indus- 
trial products and industrial equipment, Worthing- 


ton found themselves, after eighty-nine years of 


selling, still known mainly as “pump people.” Their 
plan for widening interest in the line is applicable 
to problems of a similar kind in many other fields. 


Effecting such a change-over has 
been a slow process. To expect to 
change a reputation built over a period 
of eighty-nine years, by means of a 
small box in the advertising page, was 
optimistic. 

However, the new Worthington 
advertising campaign is a radical step 
in making industries conscious that 
Worthington products have wide- 
spread application. In this campaign 
almost the entire emphasis is directed 
to changing the thinking of the in- 
dustrial buyer in this respect. The 
big idea of the campaign is portrayed 
graphically. In addition, copy is in 
the language of the engineer and pro- 
duction executive. 
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The graphic presentation of Worth- 
ington products’ broad application 
are shown in advertisements by means 
of a flow chart. The flow chart in 
the case of a corn products refining 
plant shows the numerous processes in 
the manufacture of corn products. At 
points where Worthington products 
can serve, a star is placed in the flow 
chart illustration. The caption ex- 
plaining the meaning of the stats 
says “each star marks a point in the 
manufacture of corn products at 
which Worthington equipment can 
be used to speed up production and 
effect operating and maintenance 
economies.” 

The remainder of the copy of such 
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an advertisement tells, in some cases, 
just how Worthington products serve 
and usually cites facts about an actual 
installation, showing a picture of one 
of the types of Worthington equip- 
ment used in that plant, 

These flow charts are of interest to 
a wide group of executives in every 
industry. They are accurate and sim- 
ple in form, yet they tell volumes in 
language readily understood by the 
engineer and the factory executive. 

In addition to the advertising value 
of these charts in giving the buyer 
both an intimate and broad picture 
of what Worthington car do for him, 
these charts .re being used by the 
sales force. ach advertisement is re- 
printed and the reverse side contains 
a full list of the range of Worthing- 
ton products available under each use 
described in the chart. The Worth- 
ington salesman is sent this reprint. 
Following the receipt of the reprint, 
he receives a separate sheet (a by- 
product of the original flow chart in 
each case) to fit into his loose-leaf cat- 
alogue or data book. On this sheet 
the flow chart is reproduced and 
small cuts of each Worthington prod- 
uct identifies its relation to the flow 
chart of the particular industry in 


question. Further details, some en- 
gineering data, and process applica- 
tion are given in the caption. 

As these flow charts are made up, 
the Worthington salesman has a pic- 
ture book story of every industry. 
There will be about 300 charts when 
the set is completed. Already, sales- 
men are using them in their calls. 
Some idea of the demands made upon 
Worthington salesmen in coordinat- 
ing sales and processs information 
about Worthington products may be 
realized when it is understood that 
a book listing merely the titles of 
product catalogues available makes up 
a twenty-four-page standard-size bul- 
letin. Now, with these flow charts 
the salesman when calling on a 
refinery, for instance, will find out al- 
most at a glance what products to 
discuss. He often shows the buyer 
his charts and thereby helps not only 
in the selection of the correct product, 
but also in “hammering home’ once 
again the broad application of Worth- 
ington’s diversified line of power serv- 
ice products. In fact now Worthington 
can make better use of a powerful 
sales argument: it makes such a wide 
variety of products that it can un- 
qualifiedly and honestly recommend 


the right product, and not propagan- 
dize for any one type. 

In addition to the educational value 
of these charts for field salesmen, they 
are expected to prove even more help- 
ful in training new salesmen. These 
individuals, selected for their standing 
from the graduates of over thirty 
engineering colleges, are given a six 
months’ course before they are put on 
the road. Flow charts will make 
practical the theory of their college 
training. 

The flow chart type of advertising 
with its value to Worthington’s sales 
staff and its student training course 
extends beyond the confines of the 
Worthington organization to their 
dealer and jobber connections, Here 
is the second really constructive sales 
tool which Worthington has put in 
the hands of their dealer and jobber 
salesmen. Its educational value when 
combined with the illustrated semi- 
monthly sales letter (the first sales 
tool given to jobbers’ salesmen more 
than a year ago) has helped to de- 
velop a line of pump compressors, 
transmission and meter salesmen to a 
degree never before approached by 
any manufacturer in a similar line of 
business. 
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Worthington advertising in the industrial papers makes use of a “flow chart” to drive home to buyers the 
fact that they manufacture many types of equipment other than pumps. The copy and chart are individual- 


ized to specific industries. 


Window displays, newspaper advertising, direct mail and outdoor advertising supported the salesmen through- 


out the campaign. 


_A Campaign that Sold 3,318 
Ranges in Forty-two Days 


HAT is believed to be a 

new record for selling do- 

mestic electric ranges was 

established by the merchan- 
dise division of the sales department of 
the Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, in a sales contest, recently 
closed, in which a total of 3,318 
electric ranges were sold in forty-two 
working days. That this record also 
exceeded the fondest expectations of 
the management is indicated by the 
fact that it represented 110.6 per cent 
of quota. 

This progressive Southern utility 
has established several notable records 
in recent years. It promotes a major 
campaign on some one electric 
specialty each spring and the results 
invariably are “something to talk 
about.” The electric range contest 
referred to was the most successful it 
has ever promoted in point of num- 
ber of range units sold, as well as in 
new KWH business added in a single 
contest, but while it did exceed ex- 


Each spring the Georgia Power Company puts on a 
special sales drive on some one electrical specialty 
product. The unusual records this company has set 
during these drives can be attributed almost wholly 
to the careful sales planning behind the campaigns. 
Details of this year’s drive are outlined here. 


pectations and did establish a new 
record, it was not the most successful 
in point of dollar volume. The elec- 
tric refrigerator sales contest staged 
during the spring of 1929 exceeded it 
in this respect by piling up a total 
of $1,048,000 in sales! 

Of the major factors which con- 
tributed to the success of the electric 
range campaign, as outlined by H. A. 
Pendergraph, merchandise manager, 
four are worthy of special considera- 
tion. 

These are: 
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1, The preliminary preparation 
made for the campaign; 

2. The incentives offered the sales- 
people; 

3. The intensive advertising em- 
ployed; 

4. The special inducements offered 
prospects to buy at that time. 

Preparations were begun well in 
advance and were exceptionally thor- 
ough. Notable among these were an 
educational advertising campaign and 
the organization of the sales force. 

During the two months immediate- 
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A. A. Gould, sales- 
man in the Atlanta 
district, sold seven- 
ty-four electric 
ranges, all individ- 
ual orders, during 
the campaign. 


ly preceding the commencement of the 
actual sales campaign, a series of five 
advertisements, purely educational in 
character, was published in three At- 
lanta newspapers. Designed primarily 
to sell the idea of electric cookery, 
the tenor of these advertisements may 
be inferred from the captions: ‘‘Elec- 
tric Cookery Simplifies the Prepara- 
tion of Meals;” “Better Meals with 
Less Time in the Kitchen Through 
Electric Cookery; ‘‘Costumes and 
Cookery—They’re Constantly Im- 
proving; “Count on Your Fingers 
These Nine Advantages of Electric 
Cookery;” “The Artistry of Cookery 
Brought to Perfection.” 

All featured the slogan, ‘Electric 
Cookery Is Modern.” All were given 
dominant space on the women’s page 
or in the society section and all were 
attractively illustrated. Several pre- 
sented a number of recipes, each of 
which was followed by some comment 
on the advantages of electric cookery 
in preparing that dish. For example, 
following a recipe for broiled porter- 
house steak, one learned that ‘There 
are no darting tongues of flame to 
ignite the fat when you broil elec- 
trically.” In baking devil’s food cake 
the electric cookery way the result 
is “Feathery light cakes—perfectly 
browned—evenly risen, fine textured, 
because the heat of an electric oven 
is so even.” 

Before the sales contest began, 
these advertisements were reprinted 
and bound and a portfolio was fur- 


nished each salesman with the sug- 
gestion that he study them carefully 
and use them as an aid in telling the 
story of electric cookery to prospects. 

A complete prospectus was also fur- 
nished each salesman, outlining plans 
of the contest, purpose of the cam- 
paign, quotas and terms, providing 
descriptions of equipment to be sold, 
and carrying an outline of the adver- 
tising setup. Divisional meetings 
were held at which the entire cam- 
paign plan was reviewed and ex- 
plained to all sales people. 

The campaign was conducted 
simultaneously in all properties of 
the Georgia Power Company. The 
territory served constitutes about three- 
fourths of the state of Georgia and 
embraces 324 communities in which 
the number of residential customers 
totals approximately 145,000. The 
company operates ninety retail stores 
in this territory, 

The entire company system, which 
includes several subsidiary companies, 
is divided into five divisions and 
thirty-two districts. 

‘In all merchandise campaigns the 
various districts are classified accord- 
ing to numbers of customers who 
reside in those districts,” Mr. Pender- 
gtaph explained. ‘‘Such a classifica- 
tion permits districts of comparable 
size to compete with one another on 
an equal footing. There is also an 
atmosphere of continual rivalry and 
competition among the five divisions 
in all matters pertaining to merchan- 
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dising, hence it is seldom, if ever, 
necessary to organize teams or make 
any other division of the sales force 
for contest purposes. The division 
and district classifications serve quite 
satisfactorily.” 

Quotas were assigned on the basis 
of size of district, sales personnel, past 
performance in selling ranges and 
general business conditions which 
were known to exist at the time in 
certain sections of the territory. 

In previous campaigns, cash prizes 
have been awarded only to the win- 
ners in each classification; in the 1930 
electric range contest, merchandise 
ptizes were awarded to all sales peo- 
ple on a point basis for the actual 
work they did. 

Prior to the beginning of the cam- 
paign sales people were furnished a 
thirty-four-page merchandise  cat- 
alogue and invited to pick out prizes 
they would like, then work to get 
them. 


Merchandise Prizes for All 


“The world’s largest electric range 
campaign is under way!” the intro- 
duction to this catalogue announced. 
‘To make it successful will call for 
large amounts of advertising, /arge 
amounts of work, Jarge portions of 
plain and unadulterated enthusiasm. 
Likewise, we're promoting a Jarge 
merchandise prize contest.” 

It was a large one, all right, and 
any sales person who sold even a sin- 
gle electric range was entitled to 
select one or more valuable prizes. 

Salesmen were given one point for 
each $7 in electric range sales, plus a 
bonus of fifty points for making their 
assigned quota. Local office managers 
received an equal bonus if their office 
made quota. District managers and 
district sales managers were given one 
point for each $30 in electric range 
sales, with a bonus of 100 points for 
making their assigned quota. Divi- 
sion sales supervisors earned one point 
for each $50 in electric range sales, 
with a bonus of 250 points when as- 
signed division quotas were reached. 

As the price range of the equip- 
ment was $109.50 to $208.50, the sale 
of even one or two ranges entitled 
one to quite a number of points 
which were payable in merchandise 
prizes. 

The scores of prizes pictured and 
described in the merchandise catalogue 
included almost everything imaginable 
and were “priced” all the way from 
seventeen points for a pair of boys’ 
tennis shoes to 2,645 points for an 
electric washing machine of standard 
make. A full-size, upholstered daven- 
port for the living room could be had 

(Continued on page 590) 
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Lehn & Fink Inaugurates 
War on Price-cutting 


A national advertising program to 
“arouse the public to a proper appre- 
ciation of the evils of price-cutting 
and to enlist its support of retail 
druggists who sell all of their goods 
at a fair retail price” will soon be 
inaugurated by Lehn & Fink, New 
York, Edward Plaut, president, an- 
nounced this week. 

“Price-cutting,” Mr. Plaut pointed 
out, is fundamentally destructive and 
“has no place in modern retailing. 
“Heretofore,” he continued, ‘“manu- 
facturers have taken various construc- 
tive steps to induce retailers to main- 
tain prices. The Lehn & Fink famous 
Price-Peace Plan of a few years ago 
is recalled in this connection. But 
legally manufacturers cannot do any- 
thing about it. We can’t say ‘Stop it’ 
and expect that it will be done. It is 
high time some one firm took some 
action, and Lehn & Fink has decided 
to throw its support whole-heartedly 
to the thousands of retailers who are 
conscientiously conducting their busi- 
nesses, marking up their goods fairly 
and attempting to extract from these 
businesses a fair living. 

“The public will pay fair prices. But, 
unfortunately, it is so confused that 
often it does not know just what 
prices are fair, Moreover, the public 
has little appreciation of the fact that 
cut prices on some essential goods are 
too frequently lures to get them into 
the store in the hope that before they 
go out again they will have purchased 
overpriced non-essentials. 

“The cut-price evil deserves the 
study of manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers and consumers alike. It is eat- 
ing at the very vitals of retailing in 
America. Lehn & Fink has decided 
to make an effort to alleviate this con- 
dition insofar as possible by a cam- 
paign of advertising which will bring 
home to the consumer the evils of 
price-cutting. At the same time we 
will endeavor to encourage retailers 
throughout the land to maintain fair 
retail prices,” 

In addition to full-page consumer 
advertising in leading magazines, the 
campaign will use Lehn & Fink sales- 
men who will concentrate on leading 
drug store centers and endeavor to 
encourage retailers at these points to 
raise price levels to a fair standard. 
There will be a number of mailings 
to retail druggists which will include 
proofs of the advertisements to be 
posted in windows or other points in 
the store. 
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Lehn & Fink are 
using full - page 
space in leading 
magazines as part 
of an intensified 
campaign to im- 
prove present-day 
methods of retail 

pricing. | 
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Waar A DISASTER! and suns HONEY & ALIOND CREAM, and “LYSOL” DISIN- 


‘the face that you're sare you're worth the full wage and 


FECTANT, We take pride in these products—the quality of 
hi 


If you believe im the American doctrine of fair play, in 
the humane principle of « living wage. and in the eco- 
aumic soundness of giving value for value received, we 


“ 


FAIR VALUE TO UME CONSOOIER, FAIR PROFIT TO THE RETAIOER, FAIR PROFIT TO THE MANUFACTURER 


Another feature of the work will be 
cooperation with state pharmaceutical 
associations and groups of retail drug- 
gists. 

Other advertisements than the one 


ats 


pictured above point out the fact that 
50,000 druggists can’t be wronged! 
They must gain a living profit from 
all items or make up on some what 
they lose on others.” 


“Buy British Goods’ Campaign 
Reaches $2,000,000 a Year Mark 


Nearly $2,000,000 has been spent by 
the British Empire Marketing Board 
in its ‘‘Buy British Goods” advertising 
campaign for the year 1929-30. In 
addition, $2,400,000 is being devoted 
this year to research. 

The campaign is designed to improve 
the quality and increase the quantity 
of Empire goods marketed in the 
United Kingdom. Various classes of 
products are benefiting by it—among 
them home fish and potatoes, Scottish 
oats, Canadian apples, Australian 
dried fruits, New Zealand apples, 
South African citrus fruits, Irish Free 
State dairy products, Indian tice, 
Southern Rhodesian tobacco and cig- 
arettes, East African coffee and empire 
eggs. 

Special newspaper advertising is being 
employed to draw attention to the 
featuses of these products, 

In addition, the board owns 1,780 
poster frames in 450 towns in the 
United Kingdom, and _ specimen 
frames have also been erected in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and British West Africa. During the 
last year eighteen different sets of 
posters have been displayed—repro- 


ductions of which have been issued, 
on application, to 21,000 schools. 
Bills, cards and window strips are also 
being displayed in shops, and 11,000 
copies of “‘contract’’ posters have been 
prepared for use by 900 firms in their 
factories. Fifty-three thousand repro- 
ductions of these posters have been 
sent overseas to representatives and 
customers of these firms. 
Two thousand four hundred em- 
a lectures were given under the 
ard’s auspices to audiences totaling 
500,000. Of these lectures, half dealt 
directly with empire marketing, the 
other half with matters of general em- 
pire interest. 
In cooperation with the British Broad- 
casting Company, twenty-two fort- 
nightly bulletins on empire products 
in season were broadcast. A series of 
fourteen talks giving selected recipes 
were also broadcast, as a result of 
which 20,700 people applied to the 
board for copies of the recipes with 
the empire sources of supply of the 
ingredients. 
Empire films are also being made for 
exhibition to school and other audi- 
ences. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to concerns 
doing business with 


New York City Banks 


N July 1st the name of the Fidelity Trust Company 

of New York becomes the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. Also, capital and surplus have 
[. been increased from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. As 

| the New York City bank of a Group of banks with 69 
at 


offices in 14 communities, the reasons for both the change 


! 
A in name and the increased capital structure are obvious. 
at 
Use the added facilities 
of this New York Bank 
HROUGH our membership in the Marine Midland 
Group the services of this bank and every bank in 
the Group are truly state-wide. Just as this bank puts 
, all its facilities at the disposal of customers of other 
: Marine Midland banks, so they contribute their inti- 
”) mate knowledge of the local conditions to customers 
n of this bank. 
r 
‘ If you have need of a New York City bank, won’t you 
discuss with our officers the extra advantages of an 


account here? 


: MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK CITY 
. formerly the FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


iss 


ff’ 
A MEMBER OF THE MARINE MIDLAND GROUP OF BANKS 

5 
> 

These New York State Banks now NEW YORK CITY, .. Marine Midland Trust Company JOR INeOe CEL Ns adcedecden Workers Trust Company 

- "FRO Sencctuewes it Manufacturers Natienal Bank of Troy LACKAWANNA,....... Lackawanna National Bank 

offer advantages of Marine NIAGARA FALLS,........ Power City Trust Company JARRETT OW Ms. cccccccocass Union Trust Company 

Midland Membership * BINGHAMTON, «0. cccecces Peoples Trust Company BASS BUGRGRA, <2. cccccccs Bank of East Aurora 

TONAWAN DA, ee ae First. Trust Company. «..CORTLAN Dyin e200 ee ees Cortland Trust Company 

BUFFALO, ...........%..«-+-Marine Trust Company LOCKPORT, .. Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. BRIG 626s deencwen Orleans County Trust Company 


ROCHESTER, ...... Union Trust Company of Rochester NORTH TONAWANDA, ...... State Trust Company SIRE BONG hs vaeweisdadeveedencas Bank of Snyder 


| 
The Spokane Country~“Lincoln-The 50th State”| ‘ 
Beats Any “Half-Million-Strictly-City-Market”! |— 


Map Shows the 522 Cities, Towns, Railways, Motor 
Roads--Also Circulation of The SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 


This map shows the approximate location of most of the 522 hustling cities 
and towns of the Spokane Country (population of 64 of them ranges from 1,000 
to 18,000). The white figures show the circulation of THE SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE in the respective cities and towns. 


SPOKANE’S RETAIL TRADING AREA 


—S pending Over $450,000,000 During 1930 


You will also note on the map the network of railways (5 transcontinental and 
12 branch lines) which intimately connect Spokane with its rich surrounding 
territory. The small inset map shows the excellent system of motor roads—15,000 
miles of them. 68 passenger trains and 58 freights enter and leave the City of 
Spokane daily. These, together with 212 motor stages and 149,000 passenger 
automobiles, knit the Spokane Country into one cohesive market of 600,000 
consumers with a per capita spendable income leading 32 states. 


According to an exhaustive trade survey just completed, which covered over 
100 representative wholesale and retail mercantile firms, the Spokane Country 
consumers spent $446,977,376 during 1929, beating 1928 by $27,549,677. Careful 
estimates indicate that of this total volume of retail business, $236,380,000 is done 
in the City of Spokane and $210,597,376 by the up-to-date merchants in the cities 
and towns of the outside field. 


The families in the great city must pay for high rents and costly service in a 
hundred other ways which the small city family does not face with each sunrise. 
Therefore, it is easy to understand why the Spokane Country Market, with per 
family wealth $3,104 above the nation’s average, per capita spendable income 
leading 32 states, percentage of passenger automobiles leading 32 states, wired 
homes leading 37 states, and number of telephones leading 14 states, is truly an 
exceptional market for intensive cultivation; and why this field with its 522 hustling 
cities and towns, 107,000 urban families, isa much better market for most products 
than any strictly-city-market of a half-million people. 


Exhaustive Survey Shows 


95,000 CIRCULATION -- 86% UN duplicated 
for 107,000 Urban Families 


An actual canvass of 14,232 Spokane city subscribers and 8,453 subscribers 
residing in 161 representative cities and towns, shown on the map at the right, 
indicates that the 95,000 combined circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and SPOKANE CHRONICLE is 86% UNduplicated. Furthermore, according 
to this survey, through these two newspapers you get over 99% coverage of the 
City of Spokane and better than 77% coverage of all the urban families in the oa Uf 1 oa 
entire market. The SPOKANE DAILY TIMES reaches thousands of other : @ DISTANCE - SPOKANE Tare 
small-town and country homes with a net paid circulation of over 18,500—82% 4) DISTANCE -SPOKANE 
exclusive of any other Spokane daily paper. 


2 mS Bot Se ae 
SPONANE OAILY TIMES To TWKE KEN SPORESM. a NE U 
: - SUCCESSOR To Awl JAN-REVIEW 
Qlembers of the Associated Press Members of The 100,000 Group of American Cisies. 


* oy EMPIRE 
EDITION 


SPOKANE COUNTRY --- 522 CITIES and TOWNS---107,000 Urban Families 
wpPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE Circulation 95,000 --(86% UNduplicated) 


DAILY TIMES Circulation 18,500---82% Exclusive---Mainly Suburban and Country Homes. 
(White Figures Indicate REVIEW-CHRONICLE Circulation) 
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COWLES PUBLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON FARMER, ORE- 
q GON FARMER, IDAHO PARMER 
— 110,000 Net Paid Circula- 
7I PENDLETON tion. 83% UNduplicated with Any 
‘ Other Single Farm Paper—In a Field 
with Farm Buying Power 41% Above 
the Nation's Average 


Fertile Markets that Lie © 


Beyond the Dealer’s Doorstep 


HE great need for accurate in- 
formation—the one best way to 
solve every problem of the dis- 
tribution of a manufacturer's 
line—is shown by the widespread 
demand for facts concerning the time- 
payment business, This applies not 
only to radios, but to practically all 
of the innumerable devices and prod- 
ucts sold on this plan. A great many 
retailers are interested and are con- 
templating expansion into time-pay- 
ment selling. Many have gone into 
it, only to return to their former 
methods of selling, while others have 
failed in rather large numbers, and the 
reasons can be summed up by a phrase 
—ignorance of the subject. 

Usually, when a retailer goes into 
the time-payment business, the manu- 
facturer or jobber sells him as heavily 
as he thinks he can safely, and the 
dealer starts in to sell as many units 
as possible. We will say that he sells 
forty the first month, eighty the sec- 
ond month, one hundred the third, 
and so on—for a few months longer. 
Suddenly, then, he finds it impossible 
to pay his bills, for the reason that 
all of his capital is frozen on long- 
time-payment contracts. 


Goes to Finance Company 


Still determined to sell all he pos- 
sibly can, he goes to a finance com- 
pany, and is given, we will say, a line 
of ten thousand dollars. In about 
three months this credit is on his 
books, and the company will not ex- 
tend more. And although his book 
sales and profits make an excellent 
showing, he finds that he can borrow 
very little or nothing from the banks. 
His business is frozen tight, and there 
is nothing for him to do but to close 
up shop or sit down and wait for six 
months or more, until he has collected 
enough to resume selling. 

Similar events have happened in 
hundreds of instances. Ignorance of 
proper management has been the 
greatest handicap to the development 
of the time-payment business. It is a 
problem we tackled early in our radio 
experience, and —_— investigation 
and experimentation have in a large 
measure solved it. 

When a retailer goes to or is 
solicited by one of our distributors, he 
is informed as to the amount of busi- 


The conclusion to an article in the June 21 issue 


BY HARRY BOYD BROWN 


National Director of Retail Selling, Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Company, Philadelphia 


ness he can safely and profitably han- 
dle every month on his capital, and 
the distributor will not sell him more 
of our goods. When all costs, ex- 
penses and losses are considered, we 
have found that, on an average, it 
requires eleven months for a retailer 
to get back his investment on a radio 
he has sold on time payments, This 
means that his capital and credit must 
be scientifically apportioned over this 
period, in terms of orders sold, if he 
is to succeed. Therefore, we acquaint 
him with the facts, and our whole- 
salers give him safe and sane guid- 
ance. 

Not one retailer in a hundred who 
goes into the time-payment business 
knows how to use the finance com- 
panies, or when it is best to do so. 
We tell them, according to our 
analyses and the experience of thou- 
sands of other dealers, and the in- 
formation we have furnished on the 
financing and management of time 
payments has stabilized the business of 
many retailers, I am sure. Then, in 
the same manner, we answer questions 
on store management, accounting, 
how to find prospects, how to make 
collections and every other conceiv- 
able subject that has a bearing on the 
success of the business. 

In a booklet covering retail operat- 
ing and selling methods for Philco 
dealers, we cover in painstaking detail 
such subjects as floor plan and store 
arrangement, operating equipment, 
and operating forms such as leases, 
prospect record cards, credit investiga- 
tion and forms, accounting methods, 
collection methods and so forth. 

In this same booklet we cover in 
detail how to hire and train outside 
salesmen, beginning with the methods 
used in contacting prospective sales- 
men, training school and finally the 
actual handling of the man in the 
field. 

In educating the retail salesman our 
instructions are most specific. Train- 
ing schools are conducted at every 
distributing point and the sales man- 
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ual supplied the retail salesman in- 
structs him in the minutest detail in 
retail selling. It shows him in 
dialogue form how to solicit pros- 
pects; how to make demonstrations, 
the entire sales talk being given, word 
for word, in dialogue form, including 
the closing of the sale, getting the 
name on the “dotted line’’ and ob- 
taining the first payment. 

The following brief extracts taken 
at random from the “Manual on 
Salesmanship” may be of interest as 
illustrating the printed method of in- 
struction : 

SIGNING THE CONTRACT 

“The next step is for the salesman 
to take the pad of contracts in his 
hand, and with a pencil he should 
start filling in the contract as though 
he assumes that the sale is made. As 
he fills in the contract he should keep 
up a running dialogue with Mrs. 
Smith. 

“SALESMAN: (as he fills in the date 
and the name of the customer) This 
Philco is surely a handsome piece of 
furniture, don’t you think so, Mrs. 
Smith? 

“Mrs. SMITH: Yes, it is very at- 
tractive. 

“SALESMAN: And don’t you think 
that the tone is marvelously clear and 
pure, Mrs. Smith? (filling in the type 
and model of the set). 

‘Mrs. SMITH: Yes, it has a very 
beautiful tone. 

“SALESMAN: The secret of that 
marvelous tone is balanced-unit con- 
struction. And you can explain to 
your friends just how easily you can 
modulate this perfect tone to your per- 
sonal taste. This Philco tone control 
will give your guests quite a thrill, 
don't you imagine so, Mrs. Smith? 
(filling in the trade-in allowance if 
any and the retail price). 

“Mrs, SMITH: It is certainly 4 
wonderful thing. 

“SALESMAN: And don’t overlook 
the automatic volume control. You 
understand just what this automatic 
volume control does for you, don't 
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you, Mrs. Smith? (filling out the con- 
tract further as required). 

“Mrs. SMITH: Oh, yes, I under- 
stand, 

“SALESMAN: Do you want to pay 
cash, Mrs. Smith, or would you like 
to buy the Philco on the easy-payment 
plan? 

“Mrs. SMITH: Why, I think I 
would rather purchase on the easy- 
payment plan. 

“SALESMAN: How much do you 
want to pay down, Mrs. Smith? 
About $50 or $60? (this makes 
$35—if that figure is necessary— 
sound easier later on). 

“Mrs. SMITH: Well, I hardly 
think— 

“SALESMAN: Just how much do 
you think you would like to pay 
down, Mrs. Smith? 

“Mrs. SMITH: 
py 

“SALESMAN: $35? That's perfectly 
all right, Mrs. Smith (filling in the 
down payment and the amount to be 
paid each month thereafter). 

“The salesman then signs his name 
to the contract, and handing it to 
Mrs. Smith, with the pencil, says: 
That is your receipt for your first pay- 
ment, Mrs. Smith. Simply sign your 
name vight here.” 


Dealers Will Cooperate 


If a manufacturer’s goods are lag- 
ging; if he is not getting the results 
from his advertising that he should, 
he has only to look for the cause in 
the methods of his factors of distribu- 
tion. Then, to solve the problems he 
finds, he must experiment and inves- 
tigate until he is able to offer the one 
best solution in every instance. And 
if his findings are written simply and 
forcefully from the distributors’ point 
of view, his wholesalers and retailers 
will not only read and apply every- 
thing he sends them on the subject, 
but they will attend meetings or co- 
operate in any other intelligent way to 
increase their sales and profits. 

On June 9 we held a Philco dealers’ 
meeting at Newark, New Jersey, with 
more than 1,000 dealers and their 
men in attendance. On the following 
day we had even a larger meeting in 
Philadelphia, with similar meetings 
scheduled for New York, Boston, 
Cleveland and many other cities 
through June and July. Furthermore, 
all of our distributors and retailers 
hold weekly meetings for the purpose 
of stimulating and informing their 
salesmen. 

Results like these, with the very 
large volume of business we are able 
to trace to the sales work, prove the 
Value of the right kind of educational 
material on distribution and selling. 
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Can you give New York 
distributors what they 
want when they want it 


....and have a profit for yourself? 


Poesy ny 


BUSH SERVICE 


will gear your selling to metropolitan 
methods of buying 


POT STOCK in New York is 
S almost invariably demanded 
by good retailers—so it’s hard to 
sell goods without that service. 
“Hard to make a profit if we 
give that service’— many manu- 
facturers say. That’s a mistake: 
hundreds of concerns have found 
that Bush Terminal takes care of 
all this very satisfactorily, very 
economically, very profitably. 
Bush is at water- and rail-side, 
with trucking from the door, 
splendid elevator service, wonder- 
fully low insurance, space billed 
as used. So it is ideal for ware- 
housing and physical distribution 


—and also for manufacturing and 
assembling. Labor, power and 
light can be bought as advan- 
tageously as transportation and 
insurance. 

If you want profitable sales in 
New York, if you are considering 
a branch factory here, benefit by 
Bush experience as demonstrated 
to hundreds of concerns — big, 
little and medium-sized. 

Tell us your special problems, 
your sales and production methods 
and your present status in New 
York, and we will tell you 
exactly how Bush can help you 
cut costs and raise profits. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan faeilities for 


Distribution . . 


Warehousing .. 


Manufacturing 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. G, New York 


Piers, sidings, warehouses, truck depot, manufacturing lofts on New York Bay 
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* Subscriber to 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


{ACE 


The sign of persistence, imagination, 
serene confidence, knight errantry. 


BORN UNDER THE CRAB 
(June 22 to July 24) 


Henry VIII 

* Robert S. Lovett 
John Calvin 

* George Eastman 

* Senator William E. Borah 
John Jacob Astor 


+ Paul D. Cravath 
Julius Caesar 
Rembrandt 

+ Arthur M. Hyde 

+ Roger W. Babson 
Garibaldi 


In Automotive Advertising, 
for instance, TIME ranks 
fourth among all general 
magazines for the first four 
months of 1930. 


Sat. Eve. Post ....... 499 pages 
Literary Digest ...... 120 pages 
COTES kiascdcorcccsccc 118 pages 
ce ere 106 pages 
Country Gentleman .. 97 pages 
NOW YORK? ..0cccseces 62 pages 


In 1928, TIME ranked eleventh 
in automotive advertising; it 
1929 fourth; and still TIME 
grows. 
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Clhe Rubicon 


The Gallic wars over, Gaul reduced to a 
peaceful Roman province and his term as Pro- 
consul about to expire, Julius Caesar had de- 
cisions to make. It was the bleak winter of 
50-49 B.C. but Julius Caesar chafed in his 
Thirteenth Legion’s camp at Ravenna, south- 
ernmost city of Cisalpine Gaul. Events at 
Rome disturbed him. The old triumvirate, 
Caesar, Pompey, Crassus, had ended with Cras- 
sus’ death, and now world-conquering Pompey 
had Asia, Africa, Spain and Italy at his feet. 
Caesar, supreme only in Gaul, but counting 
on the devotion of his Legions, braced himself 
for an inevitable conflict. As TIME, had it 
been published on the Ides of January, 49 B.C., 
would have reported subsequent events: 


... To Julius Caesar came travel-stained Tribunes 
Mark Antony and Quintus Cassius Longinus, bearing 
bad news: On January 7th, the Senate, intimidated 
by Pompey’s partisans, had declared Caesar guilty of 
high treason if he did not at once resign his Pro- 
consulship of Gaul, disband his legions. For seeking 
to exercise their traditional right of veto, they, Trib- 
unes Antony and Cassius, had been hounded from 
Rome by Pompey’s soldiery. As they blurted out 
their story, long-nosed Caesar listened quietly, smiled 
faintly. Then sharply, he issued orders to the Cen- 
turions of the Thirteenth Legion. 


Soon foot soldiers in small groups set out for 
fateful Ariminum (30 miles away), first Roman city 
beyond the Gallic frontier. Caesar himself feasted 
and dined until mid-evening, then suddenly he left 


the banquet hall, leaped to a chariot, drove speedily 
southward, his cavalry thundering behind. 


Soon he came to the banks of the little river 
Rubicon, hardly more than a stream. At the ford, 
Gaul-Governor Caesar paused until his horsemen 
caught up. Here was the frontier he might not legally 
cross—in arms, and accompanied by his legions. Caesar 
knew that five thousand of his foot soldiers were 
already well across the Rubicon, well on their way 
to Ariminum, but a touch of drama was necessary to 
weld his cavalrymen still closer to him, to nourish 
the fast-swelling Caesar legend. So, slowly, earnestly, 
he spoke: “My friends, if I pass not this river im- 
mediately, it will be for me the beginning of all mis- 
fortunes (a murmur from the ranks), and if I do pass 
it, I go to make a world of people miserable.” (A 
cheer from the ranks.) For an instant he hesitated, 
seemingly lost in thought, then suddenly drove his 
chariot through the shallow stream, crying in a deep 
voice “Let the die be cast!” ... 


Two hours later Caesar overtook his foot soldiers 
at Ariminum, and by sun-up invested the surrounding 
countryside. Soon fleeing peasants were carrying to 
Rome inspired rumors that great Caesar with all his 
Legions was coming to avenge himself on Pompeius 
Magnus. Rome gasped in horror, remembering all 
too vividly the butcheries of too-recent civil strife 
between Marians and Sullans.... 

So too, in succeeding issues, would TIME 
have reported how Caesar drove Pompey out 
of Rome, then, relentlessly, out of Italy; how 
after four years of bitter civil war throughout 
the Empire, Caesar returned to Rome trium- 
phant, master of the civilized world—until 
assassinated six months later. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publica- 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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$500,000 “Save with Steel”? Drive 
Is Launched by Entire Industry 


Manufacturers representing 90 per 
cent of the hot and cold rolled sheet 
and strip steel production of the coun- 
try are cooperating in a $500,000-a- 
year “Save with Steel” advertising 
program sponsored by the trade re- 
search division of the National 
Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, Cleveland, and under 
the direction of Griswold-Eshleman 
Company, advertising agency, there. 
Thirty magazine, farm and business 
papers and direct mail are the media. 
The new organization results from a 
merger of the hot and cold rolled 
strip steel institutes and the National 
Association of Sheet & Tin Plate 
Manufacturers. 
Emphasizing the fact that more than 
5,000 different products ranging from 
carpet tacks, spectacle cases and tips 
on shoe laces, to household furniture, 
Pullman cars and standardized build. 
ings, are made of hot and cold rolled 
sheets and strips, the program will 
show how steel not only effects sav- 
ings in money, but, through strong 
construction, compactness and light 
weight, of life and limb, of space, 
weight, upkeep and insurance costs. 
In addition to the cooperative pro- 
gram, supported by thirty-two con- 
tributors, 274 manufacturers are using 
the “Save with Steel’ slogan in their 
advertising—many of them shaping 
their entire program around this 
theme. 
The trade research divisio:: visualizes 
an ultimate market goal of 161,113,- 
340 tons, divided among individual 
markets as follows: 

Total Total 


Possible Annual 
Tonnage Tonnage 
Office furniture ... 7,040,100 355,420 
Household furniture 
and equipment .. 11,362,240 666,587 
Auto wheels and 
BOGIES: o.asje:s:tiems s,s 34,486,400 1,724,220 
Pressed and welded 
steel parts ...... 18,000,000 900,000 
Shelving and bins.. 4,683,000 234,450 
Steel lath ........ 12,000,000 600,358 
Steel buildings .... 13,322,000 686,100 
Building materials .. 18,788,600 939,430 
Electric light and 
telephone poles... 3,956,000 197,800 


Farm market ...... 37,475,000 1,875,000 
R. H. Griswold, president of Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, points out 
that the association is not in the busi- 
ness of selling steel, but of develop- 
ing present markets and of creating 
new uses and markets for it. The 
industry’s principal market, he added, 
is not so much the 5,000 fabricators 
who turn the steel from the mill into 
semi-finished products, but the ulti- 


mate consumers of products made 
largely of steel; the 4,000,000 people 
who buy automobiles yearly; owners 
of the 20,000,000 homes for which 
furniture is bought from time to 
time; offices, where 6,000,000 workers 
are employed; America’s 6,000,000 
agriculturists; its 6,000 architects who 
choose materials for building con- 
struction; the 25,000 manufacturing 
plants—in short, directly or indirectly, 
all the 121,000,000 people in the 
country. 

It is this entire group to which the 
“Save with Steel” appeal will chiefly 
be made. The advertising copy, Stan- 
ley A. Knisely, director of research of 
the association, explained to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, ‘“‘talks about the stee? 
products as manufactured by fab- 
ticators and not the semi-finished steel 
as manufactured by members of the 
association. 

“One purpose of the campaign,” Mr. 
Knisely continued, “is to make the 
public actively and favorably conscious 
of steel and to make it prefer a prod- 
uct made with steel.” 

In addition to the various regular 
media, in which the space taken 
averages one and two pages regularly, 
the association has launched its own 
magazine, Making Markets. 

The largest company contributing to 
the work is the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


Production of all automobile tires by Fisk 
Rubber Company will be concentrated at 
its Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, plant. 
The Western unit at Cudahy, Wisconsin, 
formerly Federal Rubber Company, is to 
ee only bicycle tires and sun- 
ries. 


Charles Presbrey 
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Westinghouse to Start 
Its Largest Campaign 


on New Radio Soon 


In the largest campaign ever devoted 
to a single product in its half century 
of operations and with one of the 
largest appropriations in the radio 
field, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company will announce its 
new radio nationally in August. 
Opening advertisements will be run 
in double-page spreads in national 
magazines, in large space in news- 
papers of larger cities, in window dis- 
play and other dealer material and on 
the air. 

Although formal nation-wide intro- 
duction of the sets will be made to the 
public in August, Leroy Staunton, 
assistant to the manager of the radio 
department, explained to this maga- 
zine, the principal campaign will not 
get under way until fall. 

The advertising will emphasize the 
part which the company has played in 
the development of the radio industry. 
Westinghouse, Mr. Staunton said, was 
the first to establish regular broadcast- 
ing, over Station KDKA at Pittsburgh 
ten years ago. It was also the first to 
broadcast a presidential ‘inaugural ad- 
dress (that of Warren G. Harding in 
1921), an official farm relief program, 
a church service and a banquet. The 
first home receiving sets were also 
produced, in 1920, by this company. 
This year the company has entered the 
radio manufacturing field again, 
through its affiliation with Radio 
Corporation of America—the sets be- 
ing produced by the RCA-Victor 
Company. With a six-foot edition of 
a new Sales portfolio, C. Hart Collins, 
merchandising manager, and Ralph 
Austrian and J. A. Duncan, his assist- 
ants, are now showing the new sets 
to jobbers and dealers throughout the 
country—Mr. Collins covering the 
East, Mr. Austrian the Middle West 
and South, and Mr. Duncan the South- 
west and Pacific Coast. 


Charles Presbrey Now 
President of Agency 


Frank Presbrey has been elected chair- 
man and Charles Presbrey president 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, one 
of the oldest New York advertising 
agencies. 

Succeeding his father as active head, 
Charles Presbrey has been with the 
organization for twenty-four years. 
Frank Presbrey, who founded the 
company thirty-four years ago, will 
continue in an advisory capacity. 
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Restaurants Find Signs 
to Be Most Effective 
Advertising Medium 


Signs in front of the establishment are 
the most commonly used and the most 
effective advertising medium for res- 
taurants, the National Restaurant As- 
sociation has found as a result of a 
nation-wide survey of its members. 
Seventy-five per cent of those who re- 
plied used some form of sign in front 
of their stores, the survey disclosed. 
Sixteen per cent named signs as the 
most effective advertising medium, 
while 11 per cent gave it second place 
and eight third. 

Forty per cent used morning news- 
papers and about an equal proportion 
evening newspapers—the majority, in 
fact, using both. “Although morning 
papers appear to be the favorite for 
the restaurant business,’ the associa- 
tion continued, ‘only in the larger 
cities are those available.” News- 
papers were selected as the best me- 
dium by 13 per cent, as second choice 
by 20 and third 5. 

“Posters have their greatest following 
among operators in small towns, who 
are dependent upon tourist trade for 
increased volume, but the question- 
naire brought out that those in smaller 
cities are also using them to ad- 
vantage. Thirty-seven per cent em- 
ploy posters, car cards and allied 
media, and 8 per cent found them 
most effective.” 

Book matches and other “specialties” 
are widely used by restaurateurs— 
52 per cent employing this medium in 
some form. 

Thirty-one per cent of the res- 
taurateurs use window displays, 17 
per cent direct mail, and 19 per cent 
“circulars, leaflets and handbills,” and 
15 radio. 


Newspaper Lineage 
January 1—May 31 
Following is an analysis of lineage 
from January 1 to May 31 in the 327 


newspapers of seventy-one large cities 
compiled from Media Record data: 


Per cent 

Change* 
Local ....... 452,846,701 — 6.9 
National .... 169,847,704 — 1.8 
Automotive .. 68,572,700 —17.9 
Financial .... 33,128,406 — 9.6 


Total display. 724,395,511 — 7.1 


Classified ... 141,918,874 —11.8 
Legal ....6s 12,204,976 + 9.7 
Total ..... 878,519,361 — 7.7 


*Compared with 1929. 
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“Largest Relief Map” 
to Aid Marketing 


A relief map of the United 
States—said to be the largest in 
the world—is now being con- 
structed for industrial and eco- 
nomic purposes by the National 
Map Committee at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. It will cost 
about $1,000,000 and $150,000 
has already been spent. 
Covering the entire country and 
a part of Canada along the bor- 
der, the map shows the location 
of agricultural lands, water 
power, highways, railroads, 
changes in crop conditions, busi- 
ness failures, purchasing power 
and other conditions. 

It is built on a scale of four 
miles to an inch, erected on a 
special framework that follows 
to scale the contour of the 
earth’s surface and is housed in 
a special building. Five states 
already have been completed. 


Vesta Battery Elects 


Chester M. Angell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Vesta Battery Corporation, 
Chicago, to succeed Ward S. Perry, who 
resigned to devote his full time to his 
brokerage business. 
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Film Concerns Agree 
to Back Will Hays’ 
Copy Standards 


Advertising and publicity directors of 
nineteen leading motion picture com- 
panies have fallen in line with Will 
Hays’ clean-up program, it was an- 
nounced this week by the Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America, Inc., headed by Mr. Hays. 
A code of advertising ethics, conform- 
ing to Mr. Hays’ code for motion 
picture production, was adopted in 
which these advertisers promise, 
among other things, not to use dis- 
torted quotations, illustrations of 
clergymen in anything but “a respect- 
ful manner,” “‘salacious postures,” 
profanity or vulgarity, or to hold the 
law, the Eighteenth Amendment, re- 
ligion or any nationality up to rid- 
icule, In other words, “‘Good taste is 
to be the guiding rule of motion pic- 
ture advertising.” 


Radio Broadcast 
Advertising in May 

Radio broadcast advertisers spent $2,- 
300,243 in May in the national net- 


works, 47.2 per cent more than in 
May, 1929. 


Magazine Advertising in June 
Following is an analysis of magazine advertising in June monthlies and 
May weeklies (volume expressed in dollars) compiled from National Adver- 


tising Records: 


eee eeer ere ree re 
Food and beverage .............. 


Automotive 


fo eee 
Soap and house supplies ......... 
Building material ............... 
Travel and amusement ........... 
etre, ae Oe 
Jewelry and silverware .......... 


Lubricants and petroleum products 


Clothing and dry goods ......... 
Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco ..... 
Stationery and books ............ 
Confectionery and soft drinks .... 
Paint and hardware ............. 


Schools 


Cilied enmiipanemt ©... 6.5 5.5 
Radio and phonograph ........... 


Machinery 


Shoes and trunks ................ 


Garden 


Total 


Saeeceoaeveaeeees 


SCCHCCHCH CCRC EBS 


ee ee ee a a ee ee a a 


eet enu@eseeeaewe ee 


GOeePevivteatvo es ea04 48% 


SCCHOHR HEH ECC EES 


ae ee a a er i a ee ere a er ee ee 


$6 6 E64. E64 KG E'S 


Per cent 
Change* 


pistepame tate $ 3,199,983 -+-10.2 


2,469,442 114.4 
2,329,562 — 5.6 
1,498,825 — 9.4 
1,068,289 +-32.8 
1,027,346 +-12.2 
881,674 138.9 
733,034 128.1 
639,018 — 3.3 
613,326 37.2 
583,881 —16.5 
514,605 +23.2 
461,314 +10.3 
438,321 + 43 
403,019 -1-10.1 
370,752 + 5.4 
356,596 -73.3 
355,692 121.5 
334,926 142.6 
334,221 136.3 
299,914 27.6 
167,211 128.5 
533,263 186.4 


ii ah aia $19,614,205 +-11.2 


*Compared with 1929, which did not include classified that is included in 1930. 
Most of the weeklies had five issues this May, compared with four issues in May, 1929. 
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May Newspaper Lineage in Eighty-seven 


In the eighty-seven cities listed be- 
low, nine showed gains in _ total 
volume of newspaper advertising 
during May, 1930, as compared to 
May, 1929. The 246 newspapers 
listed here carried 224,113,409 lines 
last month, 22,420,395 lines less than 
in May, 1929, or a loss of 9.1 per 
cent. Increases are shown by thirty- 
four, losses by 212. This compilation 
is from figures obtained by this mag- 
azine, the statistical department of the 
New York Evening Post and the 
Advertising Record Company. 


1930 1929 Change 
Akron ...... 2,265,266 2,839,261— 573,995 
Albany . 2,404,032 2,744,394— 340,362 
Allentown .. 1,862,280 2,178,862— 316,582 
Alctoona(Pa.) 1,045,611 1,149,596 — 103,985 
Atlanta ..... 2,838,234 3,267,362 — 429,128 
Aurora (il. ) 805,991 711,900 + 94,091 
Baltimore ... 4,158,505 4,254,291 — 95,786 
Birmingham . 2,506,966 3,104,472 — 597,506 
Boston ..... 5,777,340 6,265,578 — 488,238 
Bridgeport .. 2,366,670 2,533,184— 166,514 
uffalo . 3,234,494 4,048,559— 814,065 
Camden .... 1,705,852 2,062,776— 356,924 
Canton (O.) 1,910,664 2,049,376— 138,712 
Cedar Rapids 863,888 807,193 + 56,695 
Chattanooga. 1,424,083 1,545,246— 121,163 
Chicago . 7,076,988 8,401,890 — 1,324,902 
Cincinnati .. 3,644,810 4,055,817-—- 411,007 
Cleveland . 3,886,921 4,219,639 — 332,718 
Columbus . 3,148,995 3,519,138 — 370,143 
Dayton . 2,862,762 3,079,314 — 216,552 
Denver .. 2,003,373 2,319,000— 315,627 
Des Moines.. 1,847,028. 1,914,666 — 67,638 
Detroit ..... 5,177,676 6,224,386 — 1,046,710 
Elgin (Ill.). 606,370 693,914 — 87,544 
Elizabeth ... 1,104,27 1,192,450 — 88,172 
Flint (Mich.) 1,413,286 1,705,634— 292,348 
Fort rag 1,927,359 2,144,580— 217,221 
Fort Worth.. 2,003,526 2,138,780— 135,254 
Gary ....... 939,265 1,032,798 — 93,533 
Grand Rapids 1,899,604 2,232,412 — 332,808 
Greensboro,NC. 642,122 711,928 — 69,806 
Hartford . 2,680,227 2,803,913 — 123,686 
Houston . 3,143,616 3,444,462 — 300,846 
Indianapolis 2,917,242 3,536,436— 619,194 
Jackson 
(Mich.) .. 1,082,863 1,109,666 — 26,803 
Janesville 
(Wis.) .. 582,288 542,864 + 39,424 
Jersey City... 664,744 828,946 — 164,202 
ae 1,010,968 1,045,590 — 34.622 
Kalamazoo .. 1,120,826 1,186,248 — 65,422 
Kansas City.. 3,366,792 3,571,294— 204,502 
Knoxville ... 1,404,066 1,601,576— 197,510 
Lancaster (Pa.) 747,097 733,453 + 13,644 
Long Beach.. 1,750,721 1,818,656 — 67,935 
Los Angeles.. 6,001,674  6,843,310— 841,636 
Louisville . 3,094,551 3,261,076 — 166,525 
Memphis . 2,955,841 2,939,118 + 16,723 
Miami .. . 1,852,347 1,338,316 + 514,031 
Milwaukee .. 3,228,603 3,512,973 — 284,370 
Minneapolis .3,083,096 3,334,100— 251,004 
New Bedford 1,095,281 1,267,376 — 172.095 
New Orleans. 3,573,678  3,922,930— 349,252 
New York...15,081,146 17,023,817 — 1,942,671 
Newark .. 1,882,653 2,101,858 — 219,205 
Oakland « 2,522,012 2,506,140 — 184,128 
Okla. City .. 2,416,434 2,685,411— 268,977 
Omaha . 1,934,917 2,100,125 — 165,208 
Pasadena ... 1,468,636 1,557,864 — 89,228 
Philadelphia 6,658,099 7,604,892 — 946,793 
Pittsburgh .. 4,538,436 4,796,627— 258,191 
Portland, Ore. 3,049,578  3,191.650— 142,072 
Providence .. 2,972,437 3,274,383 — 301,946 
Reading .... 1,631,616 1,563,086 + 68,530 
Richmond .. 1,983,674 2,031,386 — 47,712 
Rochester ... 3,560,277 3,839,158— 278,881 
St. Joseph .. 1,060,808 1,147,006 — 86,198 
St. Louts . 3,959,360 4,648,320— 688,960 
St. Paul 2,571,338  2,760,478— 189,140 
Salt Lake City 2,138,542 2,433,382 — 294,840 
San Antonio. 2,683,271 3,226,005 — 542,734 
San Francisco 4,334,809 4,291,566 + 43,243 
Scranton ... 1,939,448 2,303,931— 364,483 
Seattle ..... 3,154,654  3,387,644— 232,990 
South Bend . 1,951,006 2,218,762 — 267,756 
Spokane 2,162,910 2,439,400— 276,490 
Sprefld (IL. ) 1,498,918 1,553,551 — 54,633 
Springfield 
(Mass. ) . 1,755,110 1,815,676 — 60,566 
Syracuse .... 4,683,294 4,928,324— 245,030 
Tacoma .... 1,967,133 2,245,004— 277,871 
co. eee 1,263,934 1,294,426 — 30,492 
Topeka . 1,239,777 1,300,012 — 60,235 
Trenton 831,692 975,353 — 143,661 


BAER. since 2,088,238 2,346,374— 258,136 
RBRRCR co: svi, 96 1,842,078 1,901,788 — 59,710 
Washington . 4,563,652 4,662,494 — 98,842 
Wheeling ... 1,454,985 1,459,446 — 4,461 
Wilkes-Barre. 2,619,784 3,012,506— 392,722 
Worcester .. 2,137,993 2,115,260 + 22,733 
Total ...224,113,409 246,533,804 —22,420,395 
AKRON 
1930 1929 Change 
Times-Press .... 1,025,122 1,329,227 —304,105 
*Beacon-Journal. 1,240,144 1,510,034 —269,890 
TORI akc sees 2,265,266 2,839,261 —573,995 
ALBANY 
Knickerb’ker Press 784,040 956,345 —172,305 
*Evening News. 866,963 853,450 + 13,513 
Times-Union 753,029 934,599 —181,570 
BOWIE: ccs 2,404,032 2,744,394 —340,362 
ALLENTOWN (PA.) 
OU. Swans xaos 1,115,576 1,307,404 —191,828 
*Chronicle & News 746,704 871,458 —124,754 
TGCS: 6 asicicas 1,862,280 2,178,862 —316,582 
ALTOONA (PA.) 
* Mirror .. 1,045,611 1,149,596 —103,985 
ATLANTA 
Journal 274,308 1,518,454 —244,146 
Constitution 970,284 1,048,292 — 78,008 
Georgian & Amer, 593,642 700,616 —106,974 
WON: oncaoc% 2,838,234 3,267,362 —429,128 
AURORA (ILL.) 
Beacon-News .. 805,991 711,900 +- 94,091 
BALTIMORE 
BBG) sccncsieme-s 1,300,646 1,441,745 —141,099 
*Eve. Sun 1,555,214 1,672,816 —117,602 
American ...... 187,569 123,357 -+- 64,212 
WNEWS hcccscss 801,958 659,568 +142,390 
PROSE ccccnsaus 313,118 356,805 — 43,687 
Totals 20:65 - 4,158,505 4,254,291 — 95,786 
BIRMINGHAM 
Age-Herald .... 753,326 864,612 —111,286 
Oe 1,269,912 1,684,312 —414,400 
PROS kansas 483,728 555,548 — 71,820 
SOS, cakes 2,506,966 3,104,472 —597,506 
BOSTON 
Herald-Trav. ... 1,636,042 1,701,464 — 65,422 
oS ee 1,488,371 1,611,287 —122,916 
a ee eer ere i. 191.741 1,403,181 —211,440 
*Record (tab). 142,683 135,657 + 7,026 
Am. and Sun- 
day Adv. 664,452 660,960 +- 3,492 
*Transcript 654,051 753,029 — 98,978 
TOs s6scxs 5,777,340 6,265,578 —488,238 
BRIDGEPORT 
*Telegram 825,886 849,484 — 23,598 
GEE: cians 829,827 887,924 — 58,097 
ae rer 118,193 144,109 — 25,916 
*Times-Star ... 511,698 571,623 — 59,925 
Sun. Herald .. 81,066 80,044 + 1,022 
TORS s:c000s 2,366,670 2,533,184 —166,514 
BUFFALO 
Courier-Express. 929,775 1,090,905 —161,130 
Times ae 732,815 1,285,955 —553,140 
oo a 1,571,904 1,671,699 — 99,795 
TOME ancnvew 3,234,494 4,048,559 —814,065 
CAMDEN 
Morn. Post .... 832,713 1,003,534 —170,821 
Eve. Courier . 873,139 1,059,242 —186,103 
UME: oman aie 1,705,852 2,062,776 —356,924 
CANTON (0O.) 

Reposicory ..... 1,335,194 1,498,420 —163,226 
SS, re 575,470 550,956 + 24,514 
ROS. .c.cecae 1,910,664 2,049,376 —138,712 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
*Gazette-Repub. 724,106 674,056 + 50,050 

Sun. Gazette & 

Republican 139,782 133,137 + 6,645 
WOME: oassene 863,888 807,193 + 56,695 
CHATTANOOGA 
di, 723,978 750,402 — 26,424 
er ee 700,105 794,844 — 94,739 
DOMME: sacs 1,424,083 1,545,246 —121,163 
CHICAGO 
*Daily News .. 1,689,336 1,955,088 —265,752 
i ee 2,395,269 2,956,662 —561,393 
Herald Exam. 985,266 1,324,704 —339,438 
eee 407,607 428,790 — 21,183 
* American ... 1,141,092 1,408,089 —266,997 
PIMMINRRE: Rt pin log ca Geto 328,557 —328,557 
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Cities 


WIMOE. 56086 00m Zo) ee +458,418 
Toms. 256% 7,076,988 8,401,890 —1,324,902 
CINCINNATI 
MORE ceciinislo cece. 870,184 989,674 —119,490 
*Times-Star - 1,294,664 1,483,650 —188,986 
Enquirer . 1,194,214 1,266,860 — 72,646 
yi 285,748 315,633 — 29,885 
TOUS: oc:csiew 3,644,810 4,055,817 —411,007 
; CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer ... 1,445,863 1,637,017 —191,154 
News-Leader . 1,003,469 978,757 -+- 24,712 
i ee 1,437,589 1,603,865 —166,276 
ee 3,886,921 4,219,639 —332,718 
; COLUMBUS 
DSPAHEh ccs ss 1,632,393 1,869,693 —237,300 
HOUIAEL ceskscs 539,493 567,720 — 28,227 
* Citizen 977,109 1,081,725 —104,616 
Totals ....... 3,148,995 3,519,138 —370,143 
DAYTON 
i ree 1,368,360 1,455,244 — 86,884 
* Herald ; 964,194 992,432 — 28,238 
Journal: ces-cccse 530,208 631, 638 —101,430 
Totals ....... 2,862,762 3,079,314 —216,552 
DENVER 
RIORS: <civeneene 612,286 788,679 —176,393 
BORG estcawnsous 1,391,087 1,530,321 —139,234 
TONS. cosis sins 2,003,373 2,319,000 —315,627 
. DES MOINES 
Registef <0... 822,352 862,679 — 40,327 
WUMOURG cases 1,024,676 1,051,987 — 27,311 
a 2 1,847,028 1,914,666 — 67,638 
DETROIT 
PIONS os oc0e eur 2,528,708 3,110,968 —582,260 
Times . . 1,145,704 1,596,826 —451,122 
Free Press . 1,197,532 1,516,592 —319,060 
* Detroit Dail 
ee Lup fy la +305 ,732 


Courier-News 


5,177,676 


606,370 


6,224,386 —1,046,710 
ELGIN 


693,914 — 87,544 


ELIZABETH (N. J.) 


Daily Journal .. 


1,104,278 


1,192,450 — 88,172 


(No other figures available’ for Elizabeth). 


Journal 


Journal-Gazette. 
* News-Sentinel 


OUAIS: asin 


Star-Telegram 


863,135 
. 1,064,224 


FLINT (MICH.) 
« 1,415,286 


FORT WAYNE 


1,705,634 —292,348 


971,745 —108,610 
1,172,835 —108,611 


1,927,359 2,144,580 —217,221 


921,004 


*Record-Telegram 496,258 


*Press 


Totals s.... 


.. 586,264 


FORT WORTH 


997,598 — 76,594 
564.046 — 67.788 
577,136 + 9,128 


2,003,526 2,138,780 —135,254 
GARY (IND. 


) 
1,032,798 — 93,533 


*Post-Tribune .. 939,265 
GRAND RAPIDS 
PROS. a5 cus 1,318,100 1,502,172 —184,072 
1: Ce fe re 581,504 730,240 —148,736 
TONS: is. ccedu 1,899,604 2,232,412 —332,808 
GREENSBORO (N. C.) 
Daily News ... 642,122 711,928 — 69,806 
HARTFORD 
CORIBAt jicccaccts 1,019,883 1,122,695 —102,812 
ii | 1,660,344 1,681,218 — 20,874 
"SOUS: o505006 2,680,227 2,803,913 —123,686 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle... 1,348,172 1,429,442 — 81,270 
Post- ee .. 1,166,662 1,260,462 — 93,800 
os 628,782 754,558 —125,776 
Totals ....... 3,143,616 3,444,462 —300,846 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CREWS 6555.08 1,402,410 1,713,399 —310,989 
RE dh a travevaee ste 930,378 1,189,419 —259,041 
PTGS: eiccedes 584,454 633,618 — 49,164 
ROUME: esc aie 2,917,242 3,536,436 —619,194 


JACKSON (MICH.) 


Citizen-Patriot 


. 1,082,863 


1,109,666 — 26,803 


JANESVILLE (WIS.) 


*Gazette .... 


Herald-News 


Gazette 


582,288 


542,864 + 39,424 


JERSEY CITY 
*Jersey Journal.. 


664, soe 828,946 —164,202 
JOL 
«a» L010; 368. * 045,590 — 34,622 
KALAMAZOO 
. 1,120,826 1,186,248 — 65,422 
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KANSAS CIrTry OMAHA 
Journal-Post ... 611,954 715,025 —103,071 World-Herald .. 1,291,185 1,373,914 — 82,729 
RR eee 1,693,185 1,798,924 —105,739 Bee-News ...... 643,732 726,211 — 82,479 
*Morn. Star ... 1,061,653 1,057,345 + 4,308 
FOS cciedve 1,934,917 2,100,125 —165,208 
TOE casein 3,366,792 3,571,294 —204,502 PASADENA 
418 KNOXVILLE *Star-News .... 918,120 1,002,764 — 84,644 TRAINED 
502 jewel seseeees 684,572 851,424 —166,852 *Post ......66 550,516 555,100 — 4,584 
ie -Sentinel .. 719,494 750,152 — 30,658 
ssiasenaiaian : Totals ....... 1,468,636 1,557,864 — 89,228 IN 
490 cy reer 1,404,066 1,601,576 —197,510 PHILADELPHIA 
986 Inquirer ....... 1,484,335 1,715,995 —231,660 
ANCASTER (PA. q ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
46 seit. Deseeal’ te — Record 0.0.02. 772,303 '820,392 — 48,089 
5 “ ; 47.097 733.45 13.644 MONEE vcecvscs 1,012,712 1,219,744 —207,032 
a Gums cuablnghon. site *Eve, Ledger .. 1,020,734 1,291,315 —270,581 e u ness 
007 *Bulletin ...... 1,877,575 2,081,351 —203,776 
LONG BEACH *News ........ 490,240 475,895 + 14,345 
154 Press-Telgram .. 1,049,643 1,152,438 —102,795 
712 Sun ..cccceeess 701,078 666,218 + 34,860 Totals: .cccse 6,658,099 7,604,892 —946,793 ,/ ti 
aT Totals 1,750,721 1,818,656 — 67,935 PITTSBURGH OQ Ges $ 
— OA ae a . ee 2,168,125 2,342,351 —174,226 
718 ; LOS ANGELES Sun-Telegraph . 1,530,732 1,510,290 + 20,442 
Times ......... 1,711,122 1,978,312 —267,190 *Post-Gazette .. 839,579 943,986 —104,407 
300 Examiner ...... 1,609,272 1,822,744 —213,472 
597 *Express ...... 672,490 839,496 —167,006 Towle: .ccsc. 4,538,436 4,796,627 —258,191 
616 *Herald ....... 1,332,156 1,485,092 —152,936 American Weekly figures excluded from Sun- 
ee *Record ere es 365,708 382,564 — 16,856 Telegraph total). ; 
rs , 9? oan 
143 News (tab) ... 310,926 340,102 29,176 PORTLAND (ORE.) PORTER \ 
, [74 6 pe Oregonian ..... 1,072,428 1,162,294 — 89,866 
a io See pecan bs nae 841,636 loom ....... 996:786 1,002'820 — 6,034 "4 | 
138 een ; re ater rr *Telegram ..... 546,476 595,476 — 49,000 HOTELS 
43 ourier-Journal, 1,408,173 1,302,082 5, GNEWS. ccciencce 433,888 431,060 2,828 
430 Herald-Post .... 605,311 776,772 —171,461 fee t STATLER | 
552 *Times .....++- 1,081,067 1,182,222 —101,155 TO 6.00503 3,049,578 3,191,650 —142,072 ee 
i eS Pye J ENCE —_ 
aor ae PROVIDENCE = 
” Totals ....... 3,094,551 3,261,076 166,525 Journal ........ 964,568 1,047,217 — 82,649 
234 MEMPHIS *Bulletin ...... 1,484,038 1,488,256 — 4,218 
a Com. Appeal .. 1,260,133 1,268,092 — 7,959 WEEE sue? cacees 276,641 —276,641 
627 *Eve. Appeal .. 849,905 815,290 + 34,615 Sun.News-Trib. 23,550 39,185 — 15,635 
_ *Press-Scimitar. 845,803 855,736 — 9,933 News Trib. .... 500,281 423,084 ++ 77,197 
327 Totals ....... 2,955,841 2,939,118 + 16,723 Totals ....... 2,972,437 3,274,383 —301,946 
311 MIAMI (On December 11, 1929, the Tribune was 
638 Ce ee 835,338 775,145 + 60,193 absorbed by the News). 
638 DU ecankscune 1,017,009 563,171 +453,838 READING (PA.) 
wii eee 801,738 706,986 + 94,752 
260 ORME écscécs 1,852,347 1,338,316 +514,031 Bide 825.3005 829,878 856,100 — 26,222 
122 (News carried delinquent tax list amounting to 
060 498,624 lines). Totals ....... 1,631,616 1,563,086 + 68,530 
732 MILWAUKEE RICHMOND 
eae a aeusisene gee ae gt —— *News-Leader .. 1,059,562 1,112,566 — 53,004 
entinel ....... 524,76 7,218 — 72, Times-Disp. ... 924,112 18,820 5,292 
710 Leader ....... 237.150 205.435 + 31,715 ; sa : . + == 
544 *Wis. News ... 687,582 800,343 —112,761 Totals ....... 1,983,674 2,031,386 — 47,712 
) wer ROCHESTER ’ 
12 Totals ....... 3,228,603 3,512,973 —284,370 Journal Amer. . 1,012,531 1,103,083 — 90,552 What most Statler guests 
: ’ MINNEAPOLIS *Times Union . 1,276,380 1,367,286 — 90,906 
. i. ee 1,209,399 1,356,360 —146,961 Dem. & Chron.. 1,271,366 1,368,789 — 97,423 are apt to remember 
Journal ........ 1,211,698 1,359,119 —147,421 f 
348 OSCEE o wcwoues 661,999 618,621 + 43,378 Totals ....... 3,560,277 3,839,158 —278,881 longest is the cheerful, 
= ST. JOSEPH (MO.) h : 
610 Totals ses Phas Mgt 251,004 News-Press sige 660,072 683,906 — 25,914 elpful service they get 
4 . SOU awccues 400,73 461,020 — 60,284 i , re- 
<— Times agin 551,921 643,448 — 91,527 5 in these hotels. They re 
221 tandard ..... 458,041 508,433 — 50,392 Wotgle ccccici 1,060,808 1,147,006 — 86,198 member, in other words 
Sun. Standard .. 85,319 115,495 — 30,176 ST. LOUIS 
338 Tee ccc 1,093,201 1,267,376 172,093 Fuse Digpesch .. L.006289 2.630 2770 seninaitaisttnaciniaae 
s obe-Democ. .. 1,072,800 1,335,900 —263,100 It is Statler policy to 
128 — wee ee oon *Star ‘arenas 635,400 741,600 —106,200 
eee es-Ficay .... 1, ’ , tee —— 10, i inwnewds 64,800 405,300 — 40, “ : ’ 
254 leem ay eenore $11,397 960.493 —-149.096 oe ; ; = go beyond routine in 
tates ......... 615,832 784,346 —168,51 Totals ....... 3,959,360 4,648,320 —688,960 : 
533 STabene ...... 532,876 487,669 + 45,207 oe. PAUL > service to guests, and to 
072 WE eicnsns 3,573,678 3,922,930 —349,252 oo sree ones ; pat 1: — o-— meet the unusual request, 
O72 MEME Cvadccn . ,058, — 89, _ 
736 NEW YORK BO kxeskexns 689,024 740,530 — 51,506 the emergency condi- 
ae Times . seseesee 2,450,704 2,967,038 —516,334 ; a 
808 Herald-Trib. ... 1,653,981 1,971,081 —317,100 Totals ....... 2,571,338 2,760,478 —189,140 tion, with Ae/pfulness. 
Co? eres 1,001,261 1,193,128 —191,867 SALT LAKE CITY p 
806 American ...... 955,560 1,069,870 —114,310 b 4 So, in these hotels, 
News ee BES 1,104,543 1,046,198 a 58,345 Tri MAME wcccese 1,083,208 1,27 ,350 —191,142 P : 
®Mirr Deseret News.. 506,632 556,122 — 49,490 your satisfaction can be 
Or ....... 241,583 228,796 + 12,787 y 
812 . eeeneeeer 1,479,824 1,699,644 —219,820 - Telegram ...... 548,702 602,910 — 54,208 : d 
874 *Journal ...... 1,195,232 1,305,037 —109,805 ‘ed = — and is — guaranteed. 
— *Eve. World .. 840,292 "909,315 — 69,023 WO: sons LARISA TS 
686 | ee 462,512 553,402 — 90,890 SAN ANTONIO 
*Graphic ...... 316,074 390,307 — 74,233 Express-News .. 1,770,319 2,175,724 —405,405 
270 *Telegram ..... 549,052 563,535 — 14,483 RM oc 912,952 1,050,281 —137,329 
800 Brooklyn Eagle. 1,508,843 1,713,248 —204,405 
776 *Stand. Union . 357,859 390,236 — 32,377 Totals ....... 2,683,271 3,226,005 —542,734 
a Brooklyn Times. 470,587 505,542 — 34,955 (Express-News includes Express [morning and 
846 Bronx Home News 493,239 517,440 — 24,201 Sunday} and News [evening}.) 
A SAN FRANCISCO 
989 Totals: 06s 15,081,146 17,023,817 —1,942,671 Chronicle ...... 1,138,676 1,097,670 + 41,006 
041 NEWARK Examiner ...... 1,442,241 1,680,398 —238,157 
164 Eve. News .... 1,882,653 2,101,858 —219,205 *Call-Bulletin .. 917,532 625,408 +292,124 
- (No other figures available for Newark). TINGWS siccecias 836,360 888,090 — 51,730 
19 . 
OAKLAND 
Tribune mB 1.404.220 1,678.214 —133.904 Totals ....... 4,334,809 4,291,566 + 43,243 BOSTON DETROIT 
80 ost-Inquirer .. 827,792 877,926 — 50,134 SCRANTON 
*Times ........ 1,051,091 1,228,948 —171,857 BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 
424 Totals ....... 2,322,012 2,506,140 —184,128 *Republican ..» 545,097 640,234 — 95,137 CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
— OKLAHOMA CITY We a eereceas 337,260 434,749 — 97,489 [ Hote/ Pennsylvania \ 
202 Klahoman .... 957,162 1,073,522 —116,360 
—“_.. 807.030 949°127 —142'097 Totals ....... 1,939,448 2,303,931 —364,483 
622 POVOWS: occa eos 652,242 662,762 — 10,520 SEATTLE 
gS Bee er 1,500,229 1,629,620 —129,391 
Totals ....... 2,416,434 2,685,411 —268,977 (Continued on page 592) 
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AVINGS THAT INCREASE EXPENSE: Kenneth 

Collins, the sales promotion officer of Macy's New 

York department store, adds to his reputation for 
saying the right thing at the right time by this recent 
observation: “I think it is a mistake to curtail publicity 
efforts. This will not help volume, and while a little may 
be saved in cutting down on advertising, a whole lot more 
will be lost in increased expenses.” Mr. Collins has been a 
critic of advertising. He has said a good deal about waste 
in advertising. He has told advertisers that they were 
throwing their money away. He has a settled dislike of 
ineffective advertising. But he has never doubted that 
good advertising is the best tonic business can have, and 
that the best time to administer it is when stimulation 
is needed. The most ineffective individual or corporation 
is the one who, when something must be done, does noth- 
ing. The concern that allows business to slip away on 
general principles—because the times are out of joint— 
is inviting the sort of disaster that is born of inertia or 
cowardice. Those who are moving forward when good 
times return will go a lot faster into golden seas than those 
who try to get under way from a standing start or have 
to reverse the motion of retreat, 
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HE SPIRIT OF AMERICA: Profoundly signifi- 
OD an of the fine spirit of American communities 

as well as of theit solid substance in the face of 
general business conditions which on their face are not 
immediately encouraging, was the successful consummation 
last week of the Philadelphia campaign to raise $5,000,000 
for the Benjamin Franklin Memorial Museum. We have 
heard much in recent years about the materialism of our 
age, which, we have been told, is chilling the genial currents 
of the soul of our national life. Events of recent months 
have been seized upon by persons of pessimistic preference 
as evidence that the foundations of our vaunted success 
are less secure than we had thought. To these imputations 
Philadelphia makes the most impressive answer, all the 
more convincing because of the spontaneity which marked 
both design and execution of the undertaking. Philadel- 
phians gave of their abundance in testimony to their ap- 
preciation of the best things of life. In acknowl- 
edging tributes to his part in suggesting the memorial and 
bringing the movement to accomplishment, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis made two observations that should not pass un- 
noticed by American communities: ‘Too many people said 
that it could not be done. They said it was impossible 
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to raise $5,000,000 in Philadelphia. Well, we have shown 
them how. If we can’t make Philadelphia attrac- 
tive enough to attract visitors to the town, it won't be 
attractive enough to keep those who were born in it.” In 
these words lie courage, wisdom and vision. 


SS 


PURRING CONSUMPTION: The J. C. Penney 
SX compar announcement of a general readjustment 
of retail prices on the basis of replacement values 
in the wholesale markets strikes at the core of a dam 
which has been impeding the flow of trade. Confronted 
by steady declines in the level of raw material costs and 
impairment of buying power and buying spirit due to un- 
employment and the cooling of enthusiasm manifest since 
last fall, the attitude in some quarters has been one of 
avoiding inventory losses and keeping up unit profits on 
curtailed volume by allowing most of the growing spread 
between unfinished and finished products to accrue to 
earnings. The discouraging effect of this policy on con- 
sumer demand in the circumstances has not apparently been 
fully considered. In trying to keep out of the pitfalls of 
profitless business than which there are none deeper—a 
good many manufacturers and distributors have lost sight 
of the principle of preserving a sound profit margin. Some 
of them have acted on the theory that the wider the margin 
the sounder. They have forgotten the application of the 
homely saw, You can’t have your cake and eat it too. 
This has not been characteristic of the period, 
fortunately, else the general position would not be so good 
as it undoubtedly is. Penney has merely made public an- 
nouncement of a policy which other distributors have been 
putting into effect. He is not only giving the consumer 
the benefits of lower commodity prices. He is spurring 
consumption by making the consumer fully aware of new 
opportunities. There is no reason to suppose that the 
sum of Penney profits will suffer because in a conspicuous 
way the company is helping to move extra supplies. 


SS ss 


EADY FOR GOOD TIMES: Whether they are 
R= or distant there is satisfaction in learning 

that “generally speaking the banks of this countty 
are in excellent position to finance a revival of business 
when that occurs.’’ There has been talk of frozen credits 
among country banks and lack of lendable funds outside 
the big cities. The above quoted assurance from Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, deputy governor of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, should set these rumors at rest. 
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E. R. Squips & SONS, advertising Di-Phen 
amiseptic, New York, to Benton & 
Bowles, there. 


NORTHAM WARREN CORPORATION, New 
York, Odorono, to Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
there. 


AVON SOCIETY OF ETCHERS AND PRINTERS 
of Chicago and Aurora, Illinois, to 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago. 


PERMATEX FABRICS COMPANY, New York, 
division of the Aspinook Company, to Z. 
L. Potter Company, Syracuse. Magazines 
and trade papers. 


BIRDSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
South Bend, Indiana, agricultural ma- 
chinery, to Lamport, Fox & Company, 
South Bend. 


FIFTH AVENUE Mopes, INc., New York, 
“Finish-at-Home’”’ dresses; DURABILT LapD- 
DER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Long 
Island City; YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE 
CoMPANY, New York; and Fipatco Dry- 
ING SYSTEMS, INC., New York, to Little- 
hale, Burnham, Rossiter, New York. 
Women’s magazines for Fifth Avenue 
Modes; general magazine and newspaper 
for Ypsilanti; and business papers for 
Fidalgo. 


ATWwoop MACHINE COMPANY, Stonington, 
Connecticut, manufacturers of silk and 
rayon throwing machines, to O. S. Tyson 
& Company, Inc., New York. 


Hatt & RucKEL, INc., New York, 
X-Bazin, to Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc. Foreign advertising. 


CONSOLIDATED CIGAR COMPANY, New 
York, advertising for Dutch Masters and 
Henry George brands, to Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York. 


Strauss ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
electric water heaters, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee. Farm, business 
and class magazines. 


DorFAN COMPANY, miniature electric en- 
gines and trains, Newark, to the Kleppner 
Company, Inc., New York. 


UNITED STATES GyPSUM COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, building materials, to Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc., there. 
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Milwaukee Journal 
Checks Up on Business 


With the aid of 700 business concerns 
there, the Milwaukee Journal has just 
completed an extensive survey, which 
indicated that there was a loss of 
about 8 per cent in volume for the 
first four months of 1930, as com- 
pated with the same month last year 
and of 10 per cent for April. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


2053 
etail Grocers 


on the New 


Providence Journal 
Route List 


for Metropolitan Providence 


1695 independent and 358 chain 
store grocers in Metropolitan 
Providence serve a population of 
448,864, or 65% of the entire state 
of Rhode Island. 


Other Significant Figures 
for Metropolitan Providence: 


$60,000,000 Food Bill Annually 
102,014 Families 


The Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin 


Total Net Paid (April, 1930) 129,076 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston—New York—Chicageo Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 


Radio for Results 
Number 3 


WHO? 


In 1930 a manufacturer of auto body 
polishes dropped the one weekly 
magazine he was using and ordered 
twenty-six quarter-hour recorded 
evening broadcasts in different 
cities. With no supplementary ad- 
vertising except a broadside to deal- 
ers, he had secured by the time the 
fourth broadcast was completed the 
biggest month’s business in his his- 
tory (and it was an out-of-season 
month!). He is planning 1931 radio 
commitments on an increased scale. 


The complete story may be secured from 


Scotr Howe Bowen, INc. 


National Representatives of Radio Stations 
274 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Take Advantage 
of a New Service 


at Our Old Rates 


THE WOMANS 
PRESS 


the national official magazine 


of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations is 
building up 


Individual Service 
for Every Advertiser 


We address, mail and circu- 
larize our extensive organiza- 
tion for you. 
Service Given Gratis 
to Our Advertisers 


After November 1 our rates 
will be increased. 


Now is the time to write for 
further details to: 


CLARA JANOUCH 


Advertising Manager 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


22% 5 oe 


Purchasing Agent 
over Sales Head, 
Urged by Lewis 


The purchasing agent more than the 
sales manager or any other company 
executive should be qualified to estab- 
lish effective “correlation” between 
production and sales, Howard Thomp- 
son Lewis, professor of marketing, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, informed the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents in fifteenth annual convention 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, last 
week. 

“The problems connected with this 
new function in stabilizing business,” 
Professor Lewis believed, ‘‘are inher- 
ently connected with problems with 
which purchasing agents should have 
been dealing in the past. 

“They are not those properly to be 
relegated to the research department. 
The sales manager, on the other hand, 
appears to be one most in line to per- 
form this new function, but in a great 
many instances he is too closely con- 
nected with the market and his own 
sales force to be able to judge criti- 
cally. He is concerned primarily in 
coming as near the saturation point of 
his old markets as possible and in 
covering new markets for old prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, he is likely to be 
extremely busy with problems of an 
operating character which will give 
him little time for the detached re- 
flection or for those contacts with the 
factory that are becoming of increased 
significance. The production manager 
is interested primarily in the routine 
technique of operating the plant. He 
is concerned with production costs, 
problems of labor and the like. He 
is likely to be interested, in other 
words, in producing that which the 
sales manager thinks he can sell at as 
low a price as possible. 

‘In most organizations the purchasing 
agent has not been in a position to 
perform this function of coordination. 
Too many times, I fear, he has not 
properly comprehended it. In other 
cases where he has seen the necessity 
for it he has not felt that it was quite 
within his field. In many cases he 
was unqualified for it. Any individual 
whose primary interest in life is in 
routine procedure cannot expect to 
perform the job which I have outlined 
since that job calls for vision to an 
unusual degree.’ 


Ft. Worth to Spend $17,500 


The Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
has voted a budget of $17,500 for its 1930 
campaign in business projection. Wim- 
berly-Hubbard is handling the account. 
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Prof. H. T. Lewis 


Dartnell to Inaugurate 
Four Sales Magazines 


Four new monthly magazines pub- 
lished in the interest of dealers and 
salesmen of higher-priced equipment 
for homes, offices and factories, both 
here and abroad, will be inaugurated 
in the fall by Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. 

They will be called the Office Equip- 
ment Salesman, the Home Utilities 
Salesman, the Industrial Salesman and 
the Overseas Salesman. 

Eugene Whitmore, for ten years man- 
aging editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
will be editorial director of the group, 
and Clayton B. Trost, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of Business, managing 
editor of the Office Equipment Sales- 
man. 

R. E. Hutchison, recently western 
advertising manager for American 
Legion Weekly, has been appointed 
advertising director, 


Raymond Levy to Head 
National Vitaprint 


Raymond Levy, previously an account 
and sales promotion executive with 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., international ad- 
vertising agency, has been elected 
president of National Vitaprint Cor- 
poration of Chicago. A New York 
office has been opened at 295 Madison 
Avenue. 

Miss L. J. Alles, formerly secretary 
of Rudolf ‘Mosse, Inc., is secretary and 
treasurer. 

The corporation handles advertising 
material produced by the new “Vita- 
print” process, or after-processed by 
“Vitacraft.” 
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LEON SopER, formerly with the Hartford 
offices of the Phoenix Mutual Insurance 
Company, has been appointed Western 
manager for that company, with offices at 
Los Angeles. . . . EUGENE P. WARNER, 
Cleveland newspaper reporter and former 
associate editor of Time, has joined the 
copy staff of King & Wiley & Company, 
Inc., Cleveland. . . . DouGLAs WAKE- 
FIELD COUTLEE has resigned as advertising 
director of Plough, Inc., Memphis, and is 
returning to New York, where in the past 
twenty years he has been associated with 
Charles G. Green Advertising Agency, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., George Batten 
Company, Munsey Magazine and Popular 
Science Monthly. Mr. Coutlee’s resigna- 
tion is effective July 15. . . . DuDLEY 
H. BRATTIN has joined the staff of 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit. He 
has established himself as an authority on 
industries advertising nationally on a co- 
operative basis and has developed such 
campaigns as “Say It with Flowers,” 
“Photographs Live Forever,” “The Laun- 
dry Does it Best,” “Your Favorite Car- 
bonated Beverage 'Is Best Bottled.” 
P, J. TirEy has been placed in charge of 
automotive and Ray ZERNIA of resort ad- 
vertising for the Milwaukee Journal. 
David CARROLL has joined the Journal’s 
staff as head of the financial advertising 
department and AUSTIN SULLIVAN, New 
York, has been appointed direct repre- 
sentative for financial advertising. 
Harry T. Watts, business manager of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, was 
admitted to the newspaper's twenty-five. 
year club at a banquet in his honor re- 
cently. . . . JOHN N. FasBer, formerly 
with the bureau of broadcasting, has been 
made national advertising manager of the 
Birmingham Post. . . . WESTON HILL 
has been named copy director of the West- 
ern division of Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
Inc. . . . SPENCER WILLIAMS sailed on 
the Exropa last week to take up his duties 
as representative of the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in the U. S. R. R., 
with headquarters in Moscow. Mr. 
Williams spent six weeks in Russia as 
special correspondent for the Daily News 
Record and Women’s Wear Daily last 
year. He has been with the Fairchild 
Publications for the past five years. . 
FRED K. BoOLMAN, formerly assistant sales 
manager for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, has 
joined the Chicago staff of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Ltd., as an account executive. 
Offices of JosEPpH E. HANSON 
CoMPANy, Newark agency, have been 
moved to 58 Park Place. . . . J. THORN- 
TON AveERY, formerly assistant manager of 
the American Piano Company, has been 
appointed to a similar position with the 
Richfield Oil Company of New York. 
_. . W. H. Wacner, formerly adver- 
tising manager, Walgreen Company, has 
been named sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager of the Independent Chain 
Grocers. . . . D. S. LINDEMAN, formerly 
with the advertising department of 
the distributor for the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, Dayton in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse 
Company, New York. 
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Average of i] i] 7) % 
RETURNS 


IX thousand four hundred and sixty-seven 
wm replies were received from the feature, 

“Washington Bureau,” appearing in The 
Peoria Journal-Transcript. Many of these 
replies were requesting bulletins sending as 
much as one dollar and ten cents. 
Surely this is a tribute to the pulling power 
of the “4 out of 5” homes coverage of The 
Peoria Journal-Transcript. 


You will find the Peoria Market easy to 
“erack” if you place your Peoria advertising 
campaign in— 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL>TRANSCRIPT 


PEORIA, IL. 
Chas, H. Keddy Co., Nat'l Repr. s3 Chicago, New York, Boston 


d 
Cig Out 
en SS q ok. en S == nomc® 


O Sales and Advertising Executives who want 
accurate, down-to-the-minute information about 


Daily Newspapers Farm Papers 
General Magazines Business Papers 


Foreign Language and Radio Broadcast 
Religious Publications Advertising Rates 


we recommend that you send for details of a plan 
which places this Service at your disposal for 30 
days without obligation on your part. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE. 


CHICAGO 
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“The Crossroads 


“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’ 


of a Nation” | 


THE logical meeting place 
of those who appreciate 
the superlative in foods . . . 
elegance in accommoda- 
tions. THE DRAKE Travel 
Bureau helps relieve you 
Rates 
begin at $5 per day. Per- 
manent Suites at Special 


of travel detail. 


Discounts. 


ct 8 ia Se amma 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 


Announcement 


July 5th 


ttt 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1413 WALL ST. FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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A Campaign that Sold 3,318 
Ranges in Forty-two Days 


(Continued from page 573) 


instead of the washing machine in 
case one fell just a few points short 
of winning the latter, and for only 
three points more than the “‘price” of 
the boys’ tennis shoes, ‘‘Dad’’ could 
get a pair for himself. 

“The merchandise prize catalogue 
undoubtedly had a considerable bear- 
ing on the success of the campaign,” 
Mr. Pendergraph said. “In the first 
place, any salesperson who really 
worked at all was bound to win some 
extra reward. This provided an in- 
centive for all and eliminated one of 
the most common objections to sales 
contests—the fact that a few stars 
usually win the prizes. 


Whole Family Interested 


“Another helpful factor was the 
fact that the merchandise prizes in- 
cluded a wide variety of things for 
men, women and children and for the 
home. The sales people took the 
catalogue home with them and you 
can readily imagine what happened. 
The salesman’s wife promptly turned 
through it and selected several things 
she wanted for the home or for her- 
self, then ‘Junior’ or ‘Mary’ discovered 
that there were desirable things for 
children, too, and proceeded to make 
out a veritable Santa Claus list. ‘Dad’ 
just had to go out and work like 
blazes to earn enough points to get 
at least some of those prizes and per- 
haps a few for himself. If he had 
to make some evening calls, that was 
quite all right, too, although his wife 
commonly objected at other times.” 

Interest was maintained at high 
pitch during the seven-weeks’ cam- 
paign by publication, about three 
times a week, of a mimeographed 
bulletin, entitled ‘‘The Georgia Ran- 
ger,” which provided the usual pep 
and listed the standings of the dis- 
tricts as to percentage of quota earned 
to date. 

The sales people were supported 
throughout the campaign by intensive 
advertising. Newspaper copy was 
published regularly in 109 weekly 
papers and fifteen dailies, a series of 
four special direct-mail pieces was 
sent to approximately 12,000 range 
prospects, a specially designed outdoor 
poster was given a thirty-day showing 
in every city and town where the com- 
pany operates a retail store, and street 
car cards and dash signs were used 
wherever there were street cars. 


The total cost of the advertising 
was approximately $10,000. 


The newspaper copy continued the 
campaign, begun in the preliminary 
advertising, to sell the idea of electric 
cookery, but placed emphasis on the 
special terms which were offered for 
a limited time only, 

Three reasons why prospects should 
buy at that time were stressed in every 
advertisement: ‘Drastic Reductions 
on All Models,” an allowance of $20 
for the prospect’s old stove, regardless 
of kind or condition, and terms as low 
as $5 down and twenty-four months 
in which to pay the balance, payments 
to be billed with the customer’s elec- 
tric service statements. 

A survey of the final standings re- 
veals comparatively little difference in 
results, which suggests that the people 
are quite equally prosperous and pro- 
gressive, whether they live in the 
ptincipal cities or in small towns and 
regardless of the section of the state. 
The south Georgia division led with 
151.9 per cent of quota, the Columbus 
division was second, with 143.3 per 
cent of quota, then Rome, with a 
slightly higher quota than south 
Georgia, came in with 140 per cent, 
and the Athens division, up in the 
mountains of north Georgia, finished 
with 114.4. Atlanta sold 1,288 elec- 
tric ranges during the period to make 
107.3 per cent of quota. 

“We claim that the selling of 3,318 
electric ranges in forty-two working 
days is a record that has not hereto- 
fore been equaled by any other cen- 
tral station merchandising organiza- 
tion in the United States,” Mr. 
Pendergraph concluded. “Various 
electric range manufacturers say that 
the claim is justified. However, we 
do not hesitate to say that the record 
will soon be broken. We are 
hopeful that we ourselves shall be the 
ones to break it—perhaps in 1931.” 


Continental Ad Men Meet 


Relations between advertising and _ the 
governments, elimination of plagiarism in 
advertising and a series of departmental 
sessions such as conducted by the Adver- 
tising Federation of America conventions, 
will feature the third annual conference of 
the Continental Advertising Association, at 
Brussels July 7-12. The Chambre Syn- 
dicale Belge de la Publicite, of which L. 
Th. Leger is president, will be the hosts. 
Advertising executives from all over Europe 
have signified their intention of attending 
the meetings, to be held at the Palais des 
Academies. 
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Henry A. Hutchins, Jr. 


National Union Radio 
Names Hutchins S. M. 


National Union Radio Corporation, 
New York, a merger of five inde- 
pendent tube plants in which Radio 
Corporation of America has a financial 
interest, has appointed Henry A. 
Hutchins, Jr., as sales manager. 

Mr. Hutchins was formerly Eastern 
sales manager and later. assistant gen- 
eral manager of the merchandising 
division of Kolster Radio Corporation. 
Recently he has been a manufac- 
turers’ agent in the East, with de 
Forest tubes as his principal line. 

National Union has completed ar- 
rangements for warehouses in San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York, to 
give jobbers twenty-four-hour service. 


Louisiana Committee 
Drops Newspaper Tax 


The bill sponsored by Governor Huey 
P. Long of Louisiana to impose a tax 
of 15 per cent of the gross advertising 
revenue on newspapers of that state 
was unfavorably reported this week 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at Baton Rouge by unanimous 
vote. 

The measure was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Letissier, who, after strong 
Opposition, amended it to provide a 
5 per cent tax instead of 15, and to 
dedicate the revenue to the public 
school fund. Members of the com- 
mittee, however, voted unanimously 
for an unfavorable report. 

Details of the proposed bill were pub- 
lished on page 537 of the June 21 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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National Distribution 


System Being Formed 
by Detroit Aircraft 


Air Services, Inc., and Associated Air- 
craft, Inc., have been appointed by 
the Detroit Aircraft Corporation to 
handle distribution of its products in 
the New York and Chicago territories. 
The New York company is headed by 
William B. Leeds, financier and 
sportsman; the one at Chicago by G. 
T. Baker and a group of men who 
have had experience in merchandising 
automobiles in the Middle West. 
Both organizations have established 
showrooms and acquired demonstrat- 
ing planes. They form a nucleus for 
a nation-wide distribution organiza. 
tion now being effected by Detroit 
Aircraft. The corporation plans to 
establish dealers in every town of 
more than 25,000 population, 

About one-half the new dealers ap- 
pointed in the last six months are 
headed by automobile men, 25 per 
cent by former motor boat dealers and 
the rest by pilots and by sales execu- 
tives in other fields. 


Italy May Block Cartel 
Against U. S. Cars 


Italian hostility is likely to wreck the 
scheme, put forward in France and 
Germany, for forming a European 
cartel to obstruct the American in- 
vasion of the Continental car market. 
The Italians insist that the only way 
to meet American competition is for 
European manufacturers to produce 
new types of cars, improve their qual- 
ity and lower their price. 

While General Motors is reported to 
be accepting the situation calmly, the 
Ford company has organized a hold- 
ing company in Luxembourg with a 
capital of 480,000,000 francs ($20,- 
000,000) to look after the interests 
in the European subsidiaries. 

Profits of the Ford Motor Company 
of Italy for 1929 were 8,390,000 lire 
($441,000) on a capital of 500,000 
lire ($26,300). Nimety-eight per 
cent of the shares of the company, 
which was founded in 1923, are held 
by the American parent company and 
the remaining 2 per cent by Italian 
associates. It has been decided to in- 
crease the capital of the company to 
50,000,000 lire, the board being per- 
mitted to make a public offer, old 
shareholders having renounced their 
preferential rights. It is expected that 
the Italian factory will eventually han- 
dle further expansion in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 
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Gain Dealer Attention 


Immediately 


In this day of keen competition it is an 
accomplishment to get dealer acceptance, and 
a much bigger job to get their co-operation 
afterward. The B. F. Goodrich Company 
used Molloy Covers to create favorable and 
lasting impressions and build confidence at 
the very time of presentation. 

Possibly Molloy’s experience and knowl- 
edge of how others have prepared and pre- 
sented sales and advertising campaigns may 
be of assistance to you in planning such 
books as well as in suggesting an appropriate 
cover that will help sell dealers and salesmen 
on your ideas. No obligations incurred in 
asking for help. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY CO. 


ic New York Address 
2 y = : e 
5 el Vanderbilt Ave. 


Radio for Results 
Number 4 


WHO? 


In April, 1929, a maker of wrist watches 
contracted for $50,000 worth of evening 
time signals on a few stations. His busi- 
ness was stimulated to such an extent that 
by the end of the year the time signal 
appropriation had been increased to $300,- 
000—and it is now over $400,000 with a 
long list of stations. 


The last three quarters of 1929 brought 
the highest percentage increase of busi- 
ness in history—and this manufacturer 
jumped from well down the scale to prac- 
tically top position in the wrist watch busi- 
ness. Every month in 1930 has shown an 
increase. Evidence from retail jewelers 
is conclusive that the radio time signal 
advertising has been the most helpful stim- 
ulant to their business. 


The complete story may be secured from 


Scott Howe Bowen, Inc. 
National Representatives of Radio Stations 


274 Madison Avenue New York City 
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May Newspaper Lineage 
in Eighty-seven Cities 
(Continued from page 585) 


Post-Intellig. ... 1,025,770 1,059,119 — 33,349 
s 


ed pees 628,655 698,905 — 70,250 
Totals ....... 3,154,654 3,387,644 —232,990 
SOUTH BEND 
News-Times 967,002 1,100,311 —133,309 
Ci ae 984,004 1,118,451 —134,447 
TORS cuskawd 1,951,006 2,218,762 —267,756 
SPOKANE 
Rev., *Chron., 
SPs: <.cee5 2,162,910 2,439,400 —276,490 
SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) 
State Journal .. 37,694 686,042 — 48,348 


State Register .. 861,224 867,509 — 6,285 


Totals ....... 1,498,918 1,553,551 — 54,635 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
Repub., Daily News 


& Union .... 1,755,110 1,815,676 — 60,566 
SYRACUSE 

Journal ........ 2,794,603 2,923,984 —129,381 

ly) ee 1,052,840 1,107,758 — 54,918 

Post Standard 835,851 896,582 — 60,731 


Totals ....... 4,683,294 4,928,324 —245,030 
(American Weekly figures excluded from 
Journal totals). 
TACOMA 
Tedoer ..isads 622,460 735,626 —113,166 
* News-Tribune 778,556 904,699 —126,143 
PIS 6kas sass 566,117 604,679 — 38,562 
Totals ....... 1,967,133 2,245,004 —277,871 
TAMPA 
TRIBBNE 2. sess 713,118 722,918 — 9,800 
J. ee 550,816 571,508 — 20,692 
Totals ....... 1,263,934 1,294,426 — 30,492 
TOPEKA 
CO are 777,021 796,880 — 19,859 
*State Journal . 462,756 503,132 — 40,376 
Totals ....... 1,239,777. 1,300,012 — 60,235 
TRENTON 
rr ee 707,642 827,129 —119,487 
Sun. Advertiser. 124,050 148,224 — 24,174 
COM Busses 831,692 975,353 —143,661 
TULSA 
50 Co ee 989,895 1,084,289 — 94,394 
MUO oss4000% 1,098,343 1,262,085 —163,742 
Totals ....... 2,088,238 2,346,374 —258,136 
UTICA 
RNS scaeienss 680,666 728,560 — 47,894 
Observer-Disp. .. 1,161,412 1,173,228 — 11,816 
TORS: scucecs 1,842,078 1,901,788 — 59,710 
WASHINGTON 
SS eer re 2,254,579 2,420,416 —165,837 
| nae 692,419 767,400 — 74,981 
*Eve. Times .. 757,109 736,408 -+- 20,701 
ee 573,924 506,038 -+- 67,886 
*Eve. News . 285,621 232,232 + 53,389 
OOS kbcaes 2 4,563,652 4,662,494 — 98,842 
WHEELING 
* Intelligencer 520,336 531,677 — 11,341 
ol res 934,649 927,769 + 6,880 


Totals ....... 1,454,985 1,459,446 — 4,461 
WILKES-BARRE 
®leader ..... . 968,828 1,162,728 —193,900 


fe ee 1,094,408 1,256,598 —162,190 
ae 556,556 593,180 — 36,624 


Totals ....... 2,619,784 3,012,506 —392,714 
WORCESTER (MASS.) 

Telegram ...... 1,158,686 1,166,071 — 7,385 

rs 979,307 949,189 + 30,118 


Torals ....... 2,137,993 2,115,260 -+- 22,733 
*(No Sunday edition). 


Carnegie Promotes Wood 


Charles L. Wood has been appointed vice- 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
Mr. Wood has been in the sales depart- 
ment since the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, of which Carnegie 
in a subsidiary. Prior to that time he 
was order department manager of the 
American Steel Hoop Company, which was 
absorbed by Carnegie. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


JUNE 28, 1930 


SALESMEN WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LARGE FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURER HAV- 
ing National distribution will have openings be- 
ginning in 1931 for a few more high-grade sales- 
men to work on commission. Two seasons, seven 
to nine months work annually. Applicants should 
be under 38 years of age and should have a rec- 
ord of successful selling to retailers. Give full 
details of experience and qualifications and, if pos- 
sible, submit photograph with application. Ad- 
dress Box 243, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y 


POSITION WANTED 


MARKET ANALYSIS—AN EXECUTIVE WITH 
ten years’ training and experience in the study of 
industrial markets is now available. Address Box 
244, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—AN AGGRESSIVE 
energetic and well balanced executive with an ex- 
tensive and successful background, has traveled ex- 
tensively in all parts of United States and desires 
a construction task. Unimpeachable references and 
financial standing. Address Box 245, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
mew connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. he. undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new special. 
ty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
a C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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Il Toss a Couple of Figures 
Into the Pot Myself 


As NEAR as I can judge, every sales manager 
and promotion man in the country has been sitting on his haunches and oiling the 
artillery, awaiting the tally-ho of the census figures. Lots of these fellows suffered 
keen disappointment, but not so the Los Angeles troops, including yours figura- 
tively. Stick your fingers in your ears and concentrate on this: 1,231,830 for 
this not-so-long-ago flag stop. A gain of 113 per cent in the last decade, which 
forces us into fifth place in the nation. 2,199,657 for the county, qualifying this 
as the fourth largest market. Amazing, say you! You ain’t heard nothing yet, 
say I. @ ¢ @ The Examiner’s gain in the same ten years was 130 per cent. 
Greater than the city’s phenomenal gain by 17 per cent. Six out of ten new sub- 
scribers to a morning paper in this time signed away $1.05 a month for the pleas- 
ure of reading this paper. Seven out of ten new buyers of a Sunday paper plunked 
down a dime apiece for The Examiner. Do I hear the word Coverage? ¢ ¢ ¢ If 
you’re selling something in this fourth largest market, tell 205,818 daily and 457,- 


317 Sunday modern families all about it in the first morning paper by a long way! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 


Dealer acceptance 
precedes sales volume 


ADEQUATE distribution is necessary before consumer sales effort is 


launched. Unless this sequence is followed, dangerous wastes in 
money and time result. Dealers must be stocked when customers 


ask for a new product. 


Securing satisfactory Chicago distribution is remarkably simple. 
Dealer acceptance is immediate when the sales crew can prove 
to dealers that the first order will return a profit. A campaign 
of Tribune advertising to create consumer demand convinces 
Chicago dealers. They have observed Tribune selling power 
at work. They know that its coverage of two out of every 
three Chicago families produces sure, immediate sales. Con- 
sistent successes of Tribune introduced products have 
focused dealers’ attention on the Tribune. Tribune adver- 
tising is the direct route to Chicago dealers’ enthusiasm 
and co-operation. A campaign of Tribune advertis- 
ing assures a product the best possible reception and 


trial—both from dealers and consumers. 


Merchandising shipwrecks prove that forcing dis- 
tribution endangers the manufacturer’s position. 
Customers are disappointed. Their inquiries, 

once unsatisfied, seldom recur. Wasteful costs 


mount. Profits have small chance to survive. 


Tribune advertising takes the hazard out of 
entrance into the Chicago market. It assures 
sales to dealers. They fall into line quickly. 
Increased sales pay for merchan- 
dising and advertising. If the 
product clicks with customers, it is 
firmly established. Ask a Tribune 


Tribune coverage of . 
man for details. 


Chicago retailers: 
Daily 84.8%; Sun- 
day 88.5%. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago families: 
Daily 66%, Sunday 
16%. 


